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Che Ghartist Movement. 


By Granam WALLAS. 


(Concluded from page 118.) 
Now I will resume the actual history of the movement. During the 
autumn and winter of ’38-’39, delegates were appointed at a series of 
enormous meetings, mostly in the North and West of England, to a 
General Convention of the industrious classes. The Convention met 
in London on February 4th, ’39. It consisted of fifty-three persons, 
many of whom, for the sake of economy, represented several places. 
Its meetings were public. Asa machine for the transaction of business 
the Convention was a miserable failure. Time was wasted in drawing 
tules, in framing resolutions, in passing votes of censure on members 
for what they said at public meetings outside the Convention, in 
accepting the resignations first of the crotchedty Cobbett party and 
then of the moderate Birmingham politicians, and finally in discussing 
the grievances of Ireland, the factory system, the sufferings in the 
manufacturing districts, the Rural Police Bill, and other subjects. 
The number of signatures to the petition did not come up to expecta- 
tion, and members of the Convention were sent out as missionaries 
in order to stir up public opinion, and collect signatures. Mean- 
while even the clearest-headed members of the Convention began 
insensibly to exaggerate the popular anger and determination, and to 
discuss privately at first and then publicly, the ulterior measures to be 
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adopted if the Government rejected the petition. When the sheets 
of the petition were collected they were found to contain 1,283,000 
signatures, and on May 6th, ’39, the three-mile-long roll was carried 
to Attwood’s house. The Petition itself was drawn up by R. K. 
Douglas, editor of the Birmingham Journal, and is spoilt by the economic 
heresies which Attwood had introduced into the Birmingham Political 
Union. For instance one clause of the petition runs: ‘‘ We tell your 
honorable House that the capital of the master must no longer be 
deprived of its due reward; that the laws which make food dear, and 
those which by making money scarce make labor cheap, must be 
abolished”. This is certainly not the language which the leaders of 
the Working Men’s Association would have used, although they 
probably could not have demonstrated its fallacy. Attwood presented 
the petition on June 14th and the Government gave him facilities for 
opening a debate on the subject. The debate took place on July 12th; 
Attwood’s speech is disappointing, and shows that he was more in 
earnest about his currency craze than about the Charter. Lord John 
Russell’s speech is good as showing that the economics of Downing 
Street were then exactly what they are now. He says, that wages 
fluctuate in America where they have universal suffrage, that Attwood’s 
paper money craze is obviously absurd, that the majority of the 
people are against Chartism and only two million had signed as 
against three millions who signed Major Cartwright’s petition, that 
‘‘a resolution of the House agreeing with Chartism would cause 
alarm not only among the comfortable but also among the laboring 
classes”, that the prevailing commercial depression is much exagge- 
rated since saving’s banks deposits are increasing especially in Devon- 
shire, that some distress must always exist in a country like ours, that 
universal suffrage would drive away capital from the country, that 
distribution of property would be a cause of ruin to the laboring 
classes, that the whole thing was got up by designing agitators, and, 
lastly, that social evils cannot be cured by political rights. Disraeli 
followed with an amazingly and audaciously clear speech stating that 
the real reason for the popular feeling expressed by the Petition was 
not social distress, not a desire for the franchise, but the objection 
which the people felt to the taking of political power from their right- 
ful lords the aristocracy, and the handing it over to the middle classes. 
The motion that the Petition be considered was lost by 237 to 148. 
Two months before this debate the Convention had already left 
London and re-assembled in Birmingham. Henry Vincent, the finest 
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orator in the movement, had been arrested in Newport, and it seemed 
probable that other arrests would be made—Chartism had never 
really succeeded in London, and in Birmingham they would at least 
be among their friends. They found the people of Birmingham 
furious. Meetings in the Bull Ring had been interfered with, and 
Lord John Russell had written to magistrates offering to supply arms 
to associations of respectable people. The Convention went to Bir- 
mingham on May 13th, ’39, and on the next day decided to publish 
the list of ulterior measures already drawn up, and to recommend 
that the members should submit them to public meetings of their 
constituents during the Whitsuntide holidays. 

The measures recommended were eight : 

(1) A run on all banks. 

(2) The conversion of all paper money into gold and silver. (The 
mere threat of these two measures had been successful in ’32, and the 
Chartists possibly did not understand how few men with substantial 
bank balances they had on their side.) 

(3) A Sacred Month, during which no one was to work or consume 
intoxicating drinks. 

(4) Preparation of arms. 

(5) Chartist candidates to be returned by show of hands at the 
next general election, and afterwards form a Convention in London. 

(6) Whether they will resolve to deal exclusively with Chartists. 

(7) Whether they would oppose all agitations for a less measure 
of justice. 

(8) Whether they will obey all just and constitutional requests of 
the majority of the Convention. 

The more prudent members of the Convention soon repented of the 
sacred month proposed, and Lovett was already drawing up a proposal 
to substitute for it the calling out of one or two trades and the forming 
of a national subscription to support them, when he was arrested. 
But the Whitsuntide meetings which were held were well attended 
and enthusiastic for the Charter. The ulterior proposals were generally 
passed, though the sacred month was felt to be a big business. The 
Convention met again on July 1st. A motion from Dr. Taylor that 
the people be called upon to put the proposed measures into operation 
was passed unanimously. On July 8th they had a fresh and even 
more exciting subject to consider. A large body of the new London 
police had been sent down to keep order in Birmingham, who marched 
straight from the railway station tothe Bull Ring, and ‘went for” the 
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people in the manner of Trafalgar Square. Dr. Taylor, who interfered 
on the side of the police when the people had armed themselves with 
iron railings was, in consequence of that interference, arrested and 
consigned to Warwick gaol. 

Three very strong resolutions were passed next day by the Con- 
vention, and Lovett offered to sign them alone in order that he might 
be alone arrested. He did so, and John Collins—a splendid working 
man, the John Burns of Birmingham—took it to the printers. Both 
were arrested, and after nine days imprisonment released on heavy 
bail. On July 15th, the day of their release, and three days after the 
rejection of the Petition in Parliament, there was a really formidable 
riot, during which many shops were plundered and burnt. Five days 
before that the Convention had returned to London. After Lovett’s 
arrest, the leadership of the moderate party was taken by Bronterre 
O’Brien, the former editor of that Poor Man’s Guardian, for selling 
which so many had been imprisoned, a man with every virtue of head 
and heart, and a slight currency craze as his only fault. He returned 
from the North on July 16th, and seems to have found the Convention 
in a somewhat demoralised condition. The six months of incessant 
debating had told upon the members. The meetings were thinly 
attended, and men like Hetherington and even F. O’Connor were 
repenting in the cooler atmosphere of London of their excitement 
and haste in Birmingham. O’Brien succeeded in recalling the motion 
for the sacred month, which had been for the second time passed, and 
substituting the recommendation of a day’s holiday on August 12th. 
On the 6th of August this, too, was recalled, and finally on Sept. 6th 
the Convention, with its numbers reduced from 43 to 23, dissolved 
itself by the casting vote of the chairman, Frost, a linen-draper and 
ex-magistrate of Newport. Success was impossible, but it had not 
even failed brilliantly. Meanwhile casual rioting went on in the 
North. Chartists were arrested and imprisoned all over the country, 
443 in all being imprisoned in ’89 and 740. Lovett and Collins 
got twelve months rigorous imprisonment at Warwick, and it was 
rumoured that Henry Vincent was treated still worse at Newport. At 
last the Welsh miners under Frost, Williams, and Jones, organised 
something of a rising. Their first object was to rescue Vincent, but 
they were all readers of the Northern Star and all believed that the 
country was ripe for a revolution. Every one knows the result—10 of 
the miners shot dead, 50 wounded, and on the side of the troops one 
lieutenant receiving two gunshot wounds. Frost, Williams, and 
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Jones were transported, O’Connor and O’Brien got 18 months im- 
prisonment, Lovett and Collins were already in prison, Taylor was 
dying of disappointment and overwork, and Chartism seemed 
effectually stamped out. 

But on the 20th of July, 1840, 23 delegates assembled at Man- 
chester to re-organise Chartism. It was decided to form a National 
Charter Association of Great Britain. Missionaries were sent out, 
who met for the time with only moderate success. But as the 
imprisoned Chartists were one by one liberated, the popular indigna- 
tion was again aroused. Lovett and Collins were the first to come 
out. Lovett in prison had written a book called ‘‘ Chartism, or a new 
Organisation of the People”, in which it was proposed that the 
Chartists should form themselves into an association for the deliberate 
political and social education of the people by the erection of halls, 
schools, and libraries, and the circulation of missionaries and tracts. 
The book accidentally hung fire for a little, but after a few months a 
proposal for a new organisation on Lovett’s plans was circulated 
signed by himself, Hetherington, Cleave, and others. O’Connor though 
in prison seems still to have conducted the Northern Star, and as soon 
as the plan appeared that paper did justice on it with a big J. Lovett 
and his friends were called traitors, humbugs, and miscreants, rats 
escaping from the trap, time-servers and spies, persons who if a 
guillotine existed in England would be its first victims. Vincent came 
out from prison inclined to preach temperance in strong liquors as one 
way of securing Chartism, and O’Connor wrote a characteristic letter 
in the Star on Knowledge Chartism, Teetotal Chartism, and Christian 
Chartism. 

In 1841, O’Connor’s imprisonment ended, and a genera! election 
took place. O’Connor had announced that when he came out he would 
wear fustian in order to show that he was one of the workers, and a 
fustian suit was accordingly made and presented to the Lion of 
Freedom on his release. He had a great controversy with Bronterre 
O’Brien as to the right tactics to be pursued by the Chartists at the 
election, O’Connor recommending and O’Brien opposing a coalition 
with the Tories. O’Connor’s advice was generally followed, and the 
Whigs succeeded in bringing the term Tory Chartist into currency 
for the time. The Whigs were, partly owing to the action of the 

Chartists, utterly defeated at the election, and one or two Chartists 
were sent to the House. 
By this time the Chartists were divided into two main bodies—the 
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National Association which Lovett had founded, and which included 
nearly all the originators of the Charter, and the National Charter 
Association with O’Connor as its chief and with headquarters at 
Manchester. O’Connor’s body was infinitely the stronger. A petition 
for the Charter and for the repeal of the Union at once was pre- 
sented to Parliament on May 2nd, 1842. It was signed by 3,300,000 
—including women and children—persons, though the National 
Association had prepared another petition under the name of a 
remonstrance. Four hundred bodies were affiliated to O’Connor’s 
Association, and it had 40,000 members.' O’Brien belonged to 
neither organisation, but continued to travel about the country 
lecturing. He was, however, reconciled with O’Connor before the 
petition was presented. 

The new petition of ’42 is more strictly Socialist, in our sense of the 
word, than the petition of ’39; ¢.g., after complaining of monopolies, it 
proceeds: ‘“‘and your petitioners respectfully mention the existing 
monopolies of the suffrage, of paper money, of machinery, of land, of 
the public press, of religious privileges, of the means of travelling and 
transit, and a host of other evils, too numerous to mention, all arising 
from class legislation, but which your honorable House has always 
consistently endeavored to increase rather than to diminish’’. 

Duncombe’s speech on introducing it contained an eloquent and 
terrible description of the sufferings of the people. Macaulay made a 
great speech in praise of security of property, declaring that universal 
suffrage would interfere with that security unless the people were 
already educated—that ruin, and finally a military despotism must 
result. 

The petition was rejected by 287 to 49, Duncombe declaring that 
he would never again be a party to the getting up of a petition 
after this one had been so treated. 

At this time the desperation of the people was fiercer than it had 
been even in the autumn of ’39. Their petition had been rejected 
with insult, one of their leaders, Samuel Holberry, had just died in 
Sheffield prison, all the middle-class reformers were concerned with 
that agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws which O’Connor told 
them would result in even worse oppression. There was nothing left 
to do but to rise or strike. They struck. On the 5th of August the 
mills of Ashton were closed and soon bodies of men were going about 











1 So Molesworth ; Duncombe in his speech says 600 associations, and 100,000 
adults paying 1d. a week, between 50,000 and 60,000 holding cards of membership. 
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the whole factory districts calling out the hands and drawing the 
plugs from the engine boilers. By the middle of August no work 
was being done for fifty miles round Manchester, and 150 colliers 
were in gaol in Stafford alone. The writer whom I have quoted in 
Fraser says that the Plug Riots, as they were called, were, for sheer 
turbulence, incomparably the most serious incident of the period. 
The Chartist leaders were at once arrested, right and left. The laws 
of conspiracy and sedition were at that time such that the Government 
could instantly lay its hand upon any political leader whom it was 
convenient to have out of the way. I am inclined to think that the 
laws will be found to be in the same condition now when they are 
wanted. The strike fizzled out as, owing to the tyranny of nature, 
strikes always fizzle out. Cooper, of Leicester, was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, and while in prison composed a poem, ‘‘ The 
Purgatory of Suicides”. (One observes that hard labor for political 
prisoners was not yet invented, though it is unequalled as a means 
of diminishing their efficiency.) Many others were convicted and 
sentenced, but the nine prisoners at Lancaster, including F. O’Connor, 
escaped on a technical point, though half of them had been found 
guilty. Of the whole of this part of the agitation there seems to be 
no record except in the newspapers, and Cooper’s autobiography. 
Lovett, Linton, and Gammage, who have written on the movement, 
all sympathised with, or belonged to, the National Association. 
Towards the end of 1842, Sturge the Free Trader, and Lovett, made 
a vigorous attempt to combine the middle class Radicals with the 
Chartists, in what was called a Complete Suffrage Union. A Con- 
ference was held on the 27th December, ’42, in Birmingham. The 
Chartists where they could, made use of the Radical organisation in 
order, we are told, to save expense. O’Connor and his men came 
prepared to fight Sturge and Lovett’s men combined, but the Radicals 
made the great tactical mistake of substituting a so-called Bill of 
Rights for the Charter, though the two practically differed only in 
name, Heyworth giving as his reason, ‘It is not your principles we 
dislike but your leaders”. Lovett stuck to the Charter, and proposed 
an amendment which O’Connor seconded. His amendment was 
carried by a huge majority—the Sturgite Radicals left the Conference 
and the Chartists seemed for a moment to be united again. But 
O’Connor had a genius for wrecking organisations—soon Lovett and 





' The strike seems to have begun spontaneously, but the O’Connorite Chartists 
s00n identified themselves with it. 
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his party withdrew and after a short time only thirty-seven delegates 
were left out of the three or four hundred who had originally 
assembled. Then the Star proposed plan after plan, the adoption of 
any one of which would have placed the movement irrevocably in 
O’Connor’s hands. The plan which actually was adopted was the 
Land Scheme. The thing was beautifully simple—you raised £5,000 
in £2 10s. shares—you bought an estate for £4,125, mortgaged it for 
£4,000, added your £825 balance, bought another estate, and finally, 
when your £825 balance disappeared you had eight estates costing 
£33,000, and mortgaged for £32,000. These would give labor and 
support to 400 men, and at the end of four years they would be worth 
£60,000 and so on. 

This seems to have alienated from O’Connor almost every able 
man in the movement—Cooper attacked him, O’Brien showed up the 
details of the plan, and a certain Watkins, who had been a paid 
member of the Association, now, when, as Gammage says, “ the 
death of a relative put him in possession of an income derived from 
the public taxes”, began to call himself an ‘‘ independent Chartist, 
and to join in the attack”’. 

At this time the agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
getting daily stronger and stronger. O’Connor was asked by his 
party to meet Cobden and Bright in Northampton, on August 4th, 
1844. Hedid so. He seems to have been vague as to his declama- 
tion, and wild as to his economics, and Cobden and Bright utterly 
smashed him. In an audience composed chiefly of Chartists the 
numbers were nearly equal, and the chairman gave the Free Traders 
the verdict. 

From 1844 to 1848 the history of Chartism is the history of 
O’Connor’s Land Scheme—of the quarrels it caused, and of its 
enormous success in drawing money from the people. In January, 
1846, Peel announced the abolition of the Corn Laws, and in the 
course of that year Ernest Jones joined the Chartists. His great 
talents and eloquence brought more and more money to be invested 
in O’Connor’s scheme. In November of that year, £200 a week 
was coming in. In May, 1847, the Herringsgate estate was opened, 
was called O’Connorville, and the members were placed on their 
allotments. I have been told that some of them are still there— 
prosperous in spite of the failure of the Company. Then the money 
came in still faster; at one time as much as £5,000 in a month. 

In August, 1847, the General Election took place. Although the 
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Chartist Organisation was weak, several Chartists were carried in 
on the Liberal wave, O’Connor in particular being elected by a 
very large majority at Nottingham. He was elected in August, 
and when winter came the year of revolution began. At once the 
old excitement returned—huge meetings were held everywhere; 
violent resolutions were passed. A National Convention assembled 
in London, where the stronger language was used than had ever been 
used by anyone but Stephens before. A new petition was circulated, 
and oaths were sworn that this should be the last. But this was 
the mere reflex of the movement abroad, not the result of intolerable 
economic pressure. For the time being Free Trade had improved 
the condition even of the workers, and though many desired a 
Revolution, no one or few desired it enough to be shot for it. 
And again O’Connor sold the movement. He blustered now against 
the moderates, now against the physical force men. On the cele- 
brated 10th of April he really prevented anything being done. He 
said that the petition contained 5,706,000 names. The names were 
counted. There were only 1,975,496, many of which were obviously 
false. He said the petition weighed five tons; really it weighed 
5jewt. For one day all London was abjectly terrified. I will not 
stop to describe the Duke’s preparations, nor how the true use of blue 
books was found. It is said that in France ridicule kills an obvious 
untruth—in England ridicule certainly kills. The Convention went 
on sitting, angry with O’Connor. Ernest Jones made wild speeches, 
and got himself arrested and rigorously imprisoned for two years. 
In Bradford there was an attempt at a rising. In Ireland things 
looked serious—but things always look serious in Ireland. A crop 
of arrests followed, mostly on the evidence of informers, and the 
thing was over. 

Linton, in his ‘‘ English Republican”, gives an epitome of the 
Chartist Monthly Circular for August, 1851. There were then, it 
appears, 742 enrolled Chartists, including some who did not pay. 
Next month no list is given, but a debt of £34 odd is mentioned, 
and an earnest appeal is made for 2,000 sixpences to prevent the 
organisation going to ruin. In that month of August, 1851, 
O’Connor’s Land Company was wound up by Act of Parliament. 
At the same time it began to be noticed that O’Connor was losing 
his old intellectual vigor. He did not write much, and what he 
did write seemed feeble and wandering. On the occasion of a 
banquet given to Kossuth he behaved in an insane manner, and 
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shortly afterwards he was arrested by the Sergeant-at-Arms in the 
House of Commons, medically examined, and consigned for the rest 
of his life to a lunatic asylum. A subscription to provide him with 
comforts in the asylum only reached some £20. 

One by one, the thinkers, the orators, the organisers, who for 
twelve years had fought the battle of Chartism, left the organisation, 
and went out into the world, saddened and profoundly disillusioned. 
They seem to have produced absolutely no effect. The Anti- 
Corn Law League had triumphed in 1846. The Factory Acts 
for which Stephens and Oastler had agitated had been gradually 
amended and made effectual. But no step had been taken towards 
the attainment of any one of the six points of the Charter—the Land 
Scheme had ended not only in failure, but in shame; and Chartism 
was dead. 

Those twelve years of incessant work, even if it seemed for the 
moment to have changed in no way the people of England, had at 
least greatly changed the men by whom the work had been done. They 
were no longer working men. Vincent supported himself as a politi- 
cal lecturer, Lowery and Cooper as Temperance lecturers, M’Douall 
and many others emigrated, Neesom and James Watson kept book- 
shops. Some half a dozen others became insurance agents. 

If the life which a man lives after the work of his best years has 
failed be the profoundest test of his character, then William Lovett is 
indeed the hero of the end of Chartism as he was the maker of its 
beginning. He had striven to do a great and glorious thing for his 
people and failed, as it seemed, utterly, yet other work remained 
humble and unspeakably wearisome, but sure of some small good 
effect. Since his National Hall was not to be the meeting place of a 
People’s Parliament, he turned it into a school. He was already over 
fifty years old, and had little regular education and no experience of 
teaching. He taught, apparently with one assistant, some hundred 
or two children in a large and noisy hall. He had been rope-maker, 
fisherman, man-of-all-work, and cabinet-maker, but in writing of this 
part of his life he states parenthetically: ‘Of all the kinds of labor 
I have undertaken, physical and mental, that of teaching I have 
found to be the most wearing to the system”. He introduced into 
his school lessons on social science by William Ellis, the founder of 
the Birkbeck Institute, and first laboriously learnt anatomy and 
physiology from a few dry learned and technical treatises, then wrote 
a manual, and finally taught the subject regularly in his school, being 
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perhaps the first who ever did so. In 1857 his school was, by a 
series of abominable legal swindles, taken from him and turned into 
alow music hall. He then spent six years of toil in learning geology 
and writing a text-book, which no one would print, and, though his 
health was now broken, took what part he could in any movement for 
the raising of the people. In 1875 he writes of himself as a dying 
man, but I do not know when he died. 

In 1851 Ernest Jones was released, after two years’ savage im- 
prisonment. He almost alone went on living the old life. The 
remains of his own fortune and his large income from his practice at 
the bar enabled him still to travel about and lecture, and to publish 
his periodical poems and notes to the people. The older Chartists 
never forgave him for his alliance with Feargus O’Connor, his 
patronage of the Land Scheme, his motion to expel Thomas Cooper, 
and the violence with which he had advocated the appeal to physical 
force. But he had suffered much and learned much, drew large 
audiences of working men wherever he spoke, and now that he was 
no longer dangerous was generously almost extravagantly praised by 
the newspapers. He died in 1869, just after being chosen as Radical 
candidate for Manchester. 

But the Chartist leaders had not only separated themselves against 
their will from the mass of the proletariat, but had thought out, each 
after his own fashion, the whole social question, and were isolated as 
men must be isolated who see more than the world chooses to under- 
stand. In 1851 the remnant of the Chartist Convention put forward 
a manifesto declaring for a great system of co-operation, an alteration 
of the law of partnership, land nationalisation, national education, a 
State credit fund for industrial co-operation, a scheme for “ beggar 
farms’’ on Herbert Mills’ plan, out-door relief, and the levying of all 
taxation either upon land or accumulated property. If a man had 
such notions as that in the days of Palmerston’s glory of the Gorham 
case of Papal aggression and of the Great Exhibition it did not matter 
much whether he gave utterance to them or not. Mill said truly 
enough that the English do not really care for politics, but only for 
religion and for getting on in the world. For a short time Chartism 
and that Socialism with which Chartism was so closely connected had 
offered to the working classes of England both a religion and a means 
of getting on in the world. All that was over now. The workmen 
grimly set themselves to work to organise their trades’ unions, and at 
any rate to get some increased share of the rapidly-growing national 
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wealth. For the time being they had some success, thanks chiefly to 
the ‘ enlightened selfishness” of Broadhead and his kind. The middle 
and upper classes wallowed in the horrors of the time of crinolines, Misg 
Yonge, and Mr. Smiles’ biographies. But since then Darwin has written 
and Marx. The British Philistine has lost even on Sundays some of 
his smug self-satisfaction, and the workers of Europe are slowly and 
sadly preparing themselves for another campaign in that long war in 
which their efforts never seem to succeed and never really fail. 








Sabbath Fanaticism,. 


By Frank R. Tuomas. 


Ir will, we think, be generally admitted that the use of unfair 
weapons is intrinsic evidence of a bad cause. Men who have a 
justifiable confidence in the strength and efficacy of their own argu- 
ments are not given to equivocation and subterfuge, and a case which 
stands in need of these adventitious aids is condemned before it is 
half heard. Judged by these maxims, the members of the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society and kindred agglomerations for the perpetu- 
ation of medieval tyrannies have very slender claims to consideration, 
in that their campaign against a free Sunday for a free people is 
notoriously conducted upon unfair principles. The object of the 
Society, as its very name implies, is to impose upon the working 
people of England on the first day of the week—named after the Sun 
God—abstention from every kind of natural and intelligent recreation 
which is not to be obtained within the four walls of their domiciles, 
and it seeks to do this in obedience to the Jewish law which forbids 
those whom it binds to work on the seventh day of the week. The 
connexion between the Jewish Sabbath and the Gentile Sunday is not 
obvious, but the absurdity of associating them has often been com- 
mented on. We will only observe, therefore, that as the Jewish law, 
admitting that it had a supernatural origin [surely a very liberal 
presumption !], was instituted to commemorate the escape of the 
Israelites from Egypt,’ it can have no application to a people who had 
no escape to be thankful for. The object of the enthusiasts for Lord’s 
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Day Observance is, we repeat, to deny to the working classes (the 
people, proprement dit) all Sunday amusement because Sunday is ‘‘ the 
Lord’s Day”. If therefore the vindication of the fourth article of 
the Decalogue were, owing to the breach in its observance, considered 
necessary, we should expect from honest advocates a fearless insistance 
upon its claims to respect. If the Jewish obligation to keep holy the 
seventh day of the week were binding upon Gentiles who in no single 
particular have accepted the exclusively Mosaic law, we should expect 
to hear bold appeals to the law and to the testimony, together with 
plausible reasons for investing our “ pagan” Sunday with the 
sanctity of a Sabbath. But we hear nothing of the kind; and, as if 
conscious of the futility of essaying to stamp out the recreations of 
hundreds of thousands of overworked men and women in this nine- 
teenth century, and in this city of millions with the bare precepts of a 
law-giver legislating with supernatural sanction (?) for a nomadic 
tribe, these latter day Sabbatarians arm the selfish instincts of 
humanity in their cause by iterating and reiterating that the repose 
of the millions is the great aim of their efforts. The affectation of 
a purely secularistic philanthropy in the interests of a religious 
superstition is simply contemptible, though quite in accordance with 
the practice now in fashion of excluding ‘fundamental truths” of 
Christianity from the edifying moral discourses with which such an 
increasing number of so-called popular preachers regale professedly 
Christian congregations. Downright dishonesty characterises the 
struggle of superstition with the intelligence of the age, and to a 
certain extent it is effective. Thousands who would refuse with scorn 
to assist in the resuscitation of a Puritanical Sabbath, and who can 
see at a glance that conditions which may be binding under one set of 
circumstances have no force whatever under circumstances antitheti- 
cally different, are entrapped by the specious pretence that rest from 
work is the vital issue involved; and, with scant regard for a law 
which forms no essential part of the moral code in which it is 
imbedded, and which is not the exclusive property of any single 
law giver, they join hands in the name of “‘ rest” with the bigots who 
use them as instruments for their own oppression and for that of the 
people at large. 

The policy of the Sabbatarian party is, therefore, distinguished by 
an adroitness which can alone temporarily save a discredited cause, 
and which is even successful in rallying fresh supporters to its 
principles. The honest believer who holds that Sinai was the scene 
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and Moses the recipient of divine inspiration, gives in his adhesion 
to a commandment which interdicts work and invests the day with 
a sanctity incompatible, if he choose so to regard it, with intelligent 
recreation. The dishonest believer—he whose contempt for Rimmon 
does not prevent him from bowing the knee in formal acknowledg- 
ment of his claims, reluctantly accepts an injunction which he half- 
heartedly observes with the minimum of inconvenience to himself. 
But Gallio, who cannot be induced to occupy himself with super- 
natural sanctions, who, whether he be of the instructed or uninstructed 
class, judiciously places practical needs before priestly theories, and 
who, we are thankful to say, is a power in the land, must be 
approached with arguments more effective than can be found in the 
antiquated armory of theologians. Gallio is cognisant of the fact 
that whilst certain sects of Christians prate about the inviolable 
sanctity of the “sabbath”, and impel the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society to energise for the imposition of fresh disabilities upon those 
who would rationally enjoy it, the largest sect of all (the Catholics) 
places an altogether different interpretation upon the Mosaic canon, 
and enjoys itself on the first day of the week to the top of its bent. 
Deaf to the screams of the fanatics who assure him in the name of 
Christianity that the majority of Christians are wrong, Gallio declines 
to listen to theological appeals, but the Rest argument fixes his 
attention, though the source from which it emanates gives it a 
suspicious taint, and in an ecstacy of laudable philanthropic ardor, he 
runs some risk of being entrapped by Sabbatarian snares. Never- 
theless, the Rest argument candidly examined is, despite its seduc- 
tiveness, one of the shallowest and most frivolous of all plausible 
pleas. Open your museums, your art galleries, your libraries on the 
‘‘Lord’s Day ”, urge the fanatics, and you rob men and women of the 
periodical repose which is essential to exhausted nature! You impose 
unremittent labor upon those who now enjoy intervals of respite from 
toil, and you substitute the continental system of ignoring the day of 
rest for the insular privilege of observing it. The central doctrine 
of the Christian faith, if we understand it aright, is that one man 
suffered for the benefit of the whole human race, and if the labor ofa 
few were a necessary condition of ministering to the culture, the 
recreation, the improved moral tone of the mass, that labor would have 
to be rendered, in accordance with the time-honored axiom that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is the touchstone of 4 
healthy political system; but the fervid opponents of the “ secularisa- 
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tion of the sabbath” are well aware that the opening of the public 
Institutions of the metropolis on the day devoted to rest would not even 
involve the immolation of a few at the shrine of public duty, seeing 
that a staff of attendants could be provided by a system of relays 
which would minimise the grievance entailed. Nothing, in fact, can 
be more ridiculous than the hypocritical pathos expended upon a 
handful of attendants serving for the public good, when scores of 
thousands of domestic servants and others who labor infinitely harder, 
but whose services are little likely to be surrendered, do not excite the 
feeblest sympathetic wail.’ 





For those who fail, however, to detect the ridiculousness, the 
argument is, it must be supposed, effective, and so far it does its 
work ; but the much larger class, which considers that even a small 
modicum of evil is not too high a price to pay for a large measure of 
good, yearns for more convincing reasons, and it is for the special 
benefit of this class that the ‘thin end of the wedge” argument has 
been called out. Of course we are all familiar with it, for it has done 
service in the cause of obstruction to moral and material progress 
from the first page of history to the last. Its special value with the 
enemies of reform is that by exciting apprehensions as to the illi- 
mitable consequences of a first step in the direction of progress, it 
wins over the sympathies of well-meaning but timid folk to their 
; cause. There are vast numbers of people with whom unreasoning 
) fear supplies the place of shrewdness, and who, having no capacity 

or no inclination for measuring the consequences of certain actions, 


7 think it is the highest wisdom in view of possible dangers to assume 
e an attitude of passive hostility towards every kind of reform. Such 
] people are readily influenced by the prediction of catastrophes which 
e must ensue when small and innocent beginnings prepare the way for 
e a cataclysm, and having no real sympathy with oppression and no 
m identity of interest with the oppressor, they, nevertheless, side from 
of sheer infirmity of judgment with both. To the opening of museums 
ae and art galleries on Sundays they have not a shadow of objection, 
un and were these opened they would flock thither with the rest to 
8 educate their minds and improve their tastes under the withering 
he condemnation of the very bigots with whom they now thoughtlessly 
ve 


ally themselves, but the thin end of the wedge—there’s the rub! 
Pictures they love, but the picture of a continental Sunday, with 


he 
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its unlimited activity, its gay abandon and its toil, they abhor. Better 
the crapulous torpor of an insular sabbath; better the benumbing 
influence of rest without recreation and leisure without either sweet- 
ness or light—and therewith they are content. Of course the crass 
folly of the ‘thin end of the wedge” argument has been exemplified 
in a hundred political conflicts, whereby the people have slowly and 
laboriously worked out their own salvation ; but surely it might occur 
to these purblind victims of sabbatarian intrigue that a self-governing 
nation is master of its own fate, and that even a wedge, though 
admittedly a great force in mechanics, has no power unless it be 
driven. If the people want a ‘‘Continental Sunday”, it is not for 
bigots to thwart their wish, and they will drive the wedge home 
when they think fit. If they do not, the opening of museums and art 
galleries will not force their choice, and will neither assist nor entail 
the voluntary impact of the wedge. The assumption that the masses 
are still in a state of tutelage, and require a little army of fanatics 
with a greater army of followers to watch over their interests, is one 
of those inheritances of a bygone age with which the common sense of 
an enfranchised people can readily dispense. 

At a recent meeting of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, an 
“exceeding bitter cry” was raised over the increase of “sabbath 
breaking ”, but the cry was as hypocritical as the arguments em- 
ployed, for the influence of the classes, who have certainly assumed 
greater latitude themselves in the matter of Sunday observance, is as 
vigorously employed as ever against any concession to popular 
claims in the matter. There is a fair amount of the wisdom of the 
serpent, though none of the harmlessness of the dove, in the ranks of 
bigotry; and it is a part of the policy of Sabbatarianism to exaggerate 
the liberties which it strives to curtail, in order that its tyranny may 
be the less apparent. On the question of a free Sunday for a free 
people, however, and in every other affecting the happiness of the 
community at large, the nation is, we repeat, master of its own fate, 
and upon it the disgrace must rest if any recrudescence of sabbath 
fanaticism perpetuates the intolerance which the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Society is instituted to encourage. 
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Christianity as a Historic Cause, 
By Joun M. Rosertson. 
Part I. 


cmnncanipasangen 
(Continued from page 78.) 
Ir we apply, say, to modern English history, the general principles of 
the foregoing examination, it becomes plain enough that such advance 
as there has been in the last two hundred years is to be traced, like 
the Renaissance, to social and intellectual causes fundamentally distinct 
from the religious influence proper. It may be, indeed, that the 
Puritan influence, both before and since the Wesleyan period, has by 
generating a particular kind of reaction to which it continued to offer 
a corrective, done a certain amount of good ; but such results clearly 
cannot be made much of. On the other hand, all our social ameliora- 
tions, taken in detail, can be traced straight to Secular sources. 
Political liberty has been secured by a succession of ferments which 
were prepared for, in the first instance, by the multiplication of peace- 
ful life; and later stimulated by the French Revolution and the 
literature of its era. In England the respect for life, as in the matter 
of duelling, has been similarly promoted by the growth of peaceful 
habits and of commerce, while the more constant militarism of France 
has there enabled the institution of the duel to survive; refinement 
of life has been brought about by increase of wealth and greatly in- . 
creased command over Nature; humanity has advanced, as at all 
times, under the peaceful conditions; the anti-slavery movement 
undoubtedly took its rise in the Revolution ferment, the French 
Republic preceding England in its acts of emancipation; the move- 
ment of penal reform derives mainly from the Freethinking Beccaria, 
and has always been opposed on the Church side, though Howard 
did good work in his department; and, above all, the vast spread of 
industrialism, and its concomitant physical science, has supplied the 
motive force or the opportunity, whichever it be termed, for the ever- 
increasing play of intelligence on every phase of things. But the 
argument at this stage may most profitably take the line of stating in 
detail the various practical problems which can be conceived to arise 
after the tenets of Christianity have been admitted by the majority to 
be disproved, its special teachings discontinued, and its institutions 
dispensed with. Let me but conclude my cursory survey of the past 
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with the opinion of an expert in government, whose judgment is of 
weight with more schools than one—Frederick the Great. “One 
would think, sire,” said the Prince of Brunswick to the unbelieving 
king, ‘‘that religion is one of the supports of the authority of a 
king?” ‘I find order and the laws sufficient,” was Frederick’s 
answer. And he added—what has been in part set forth in the fore- 
going pages—‘‘ Depend upon it, countries have been admirably 


governed when your religion had no existence ”’.’ 


Part II. 


No one can suppose, of course, that the disappearance of Christianity 
can be otherwise than gradual; and the question of the manner of its 
exit is a tempting opening for speculation. Shall we see the Churches 
gradually shuffle off the coil of their creeds and transform themselves 
into ethical societies, culture organisations, social centres, with lectures 
for sermons, and good music in place of quasi-choral worship? There 
can be little doubt that while Disestablishment will for a time rather 
quicken than damp Church life, Disendowment must in the long run 
mean an accelerated decay of creed. The abolition of the annual 
bribe of seven millions must count for much; and the buildings which 
had formerly belonged to the State Church would probably be among 
the first turned to non-sectarian account. But to guess at the time 
likely to elapse ere the change is consummated would be a somewhat 
unprofitable course; and all that needs keeping in view in that regard 
is that the subsidence of Christianity cannot in the nature of things 
be sudden. There will be no stage at which a large section of society 
will have instantaneously cast aside its old faith and stand perplexed 
as to how it shall adjust its daily life. The process will of necessity 
be in the future as it has been in the past—a slow abandonment of 
creed by an ever-increasing number, rapidly increasing in coming gene- 
rations, no doubt, but the change being no more catastrophic than was 
the disappearance of, say, the early religion of Rome. The religious 
transformation, in short, will mean simply the gradual shifting of the 
numerical balance from the side of belief to the side of unbelief; that 
is to say, the gradual adoption by nearly all of a position already held 
by a considerable number. What we have to consider, then, is (1) 
whether the change thus far has given any promise of social de- 
terioration ; and (2) whether the moral phenomena are likely to be 





1 Thiebault’s *‘ Original Anecdotes of Frederick II.,”’ vol. i., p. 40. 
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different when the many, and not merely the minority, have aban- 
doned supernaturalism. 

First, then, is it found that unbelievers tend to be worse members 
of society than Christians, taking the relations of life in the lump? 
Of unspecified calumny, of course, there has always been enough and 
to spare; but is there any evidence whatever in its support? We 
are hardly called upon to reckon with the generalisations of orthodox 
malice; but it may be worth while to recall two of the most circum- 
stantial allegations against heterodox morality made in recent years, 
as illustrating at once the spirit of such charges and the value 
attaching to them. One case was that in which the late Bishop of 
Manchester so far forgot himself as to couple together an asserted 
increase of vice in his diocese with a coincident spread of religious 
scepticism ; going on to allege that Secularists as a class believed in 
men and women living “tally,” and sanctioned the abandonment of 
an infirm wife by her husband. Such a statement, giving as it did a 
melancholy proof of the lowering effect of religious partizanship on a 
mind naturally just and generous, did of course more harm to the 
cause of faith than to the opposition. Had there been any measure 
of truth in the aspersion it would never have been suffered to drop 
from the quiver of orthodox missiles; but after the indignant denun- 
ciation it called forth from those interested the slander has been no 
more heard of. The evidence was less than ni/. Dr. Fraser could 
only allege a simultaneous spread of scepticism and vice; but it was 
not denied, on the other hand, that within his diocese there had been 
relatively a greater increase of clerical activity; so that on his own 
principles of inference the true cause of the vice was the activity of 
the Church. Another sample of baseless imputation was the state- 
ment published some years ago in the Spectator newspaper, to the 
effect that French official statistics showed an exceptionally high per- 
centage of immorality among freethinking teachers in the public 
schools. The inquiries of Admiral Maxse demonstrated that the facts 
were exactly the reverse, the preponderence of misconduct being 
among the clerical teachers; and though the editor of the Spectator 


refused to publish the vindication, the falsity has not since, I believe, 
been revived. 




















































































It is significant that in these two typical aspersions the form of 
immorality charged on unbelief has regard to the sexual relation. 
With rare exceptions, it is never pretended that murder, theft, fraud, 
and falsehood are likely to be increased—at least as a direct result— 
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by the spread of religious scepticism. Nor is drunkenness suspected 
to be fostered by irreligion. Speculative argument may dwell on the 
supposed insufficient deterrence placed by rationalistic morals on the 
impulse to crime in general; but only the baser sort of Christian 
advocate’ goes so far as to say that crime in the ordinary sense is 
found in any special association with “‘infidelity”. If it were neces- 
sary to forestall any serious suggestion to the contrary, it would be 
sufficient to point out that while unbelief is universally admitted to 
have spread widely within the past generation, crime continues 
steadily to diminish. But in point of fact no responsible religionist 
argues, and no candid inquirer will see reason to suppose, that the 
completest rejection of Christian dogmas inclines men to commit any 
of the offences classed as punishable by law. No one asserts that the 
inmates of the prisons are commonly or often found to have studied 
religious problems in a critical spirit. On the contrary, it is suffi- 
ciently notorious that, however careless the majority may ordinarily 
be as to such matters, almost all make some profession of religious 
faith.? It may be doubted whether there are not more clergymen 
then Atheists in jail at any given moment. 

The only serious hostile argument I can conceive as being 
advanced under this head is that whereas scepticism thus far is 
naturally attained, broadly speaking, only by the more intelligent, 
a different state of things might arise when supernaturalism was 
universally discredited and the ignorant were equally unbelieving 
with the instructed. Most observers agree that the criminal class is 
on the whole stupid: may it not be that religious belief is a main 
cause that many of the stupid keep clear of crime? The answer to 
this is that criminality is often coupled with the devoutest religious 
belief; and that the kind of stupidity which makes men adopt a life 
of crime is now obviously in process of correction by the spread of 
education and other influences. Supposing it to be agreed that 
superstition was in any degree a restraining influence in lower stages 
of civilisation, the evidence is wanting to make out any such case for 
Christianity to-day. And indeed, while something may be claimed 
for the work of the Salvation Army, few instructed Christians are 





1 This type, of course, is fairly common. There is reason to believe that many 
subscribers to the Christian Evidence Society would be ashamed if they knew the 
tactics, offensive in every sense, resorted to by many of the Society’s employees on 
behalf of Christianity. 

2 See the work ‘ j ottings from Jail’’, published last year, or the article on the 
subject in the National Reformer. 
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likely to argue that it is by virtue of its crudest presentments that 
their faith is to prove its moral efficacy in the future. 

I have said that no responsible writer professes to anticipate 
increased crime from the decay of faith; but it may be well, before 
going on to deal with the obviously important sexual question, to 
meet one confused though seemingly sincere prognostication of a 
falling-away of good feeling under Agnostic auspices. I allude to the 
paper entitled ‘‘ Agnosticism and Women”, by Mrs. Lathbury, which 
appeared in the Mineteenth Century for April, 1880. The writer of 
that paper would seem to have been an unbeliever dissatisfied with 
Agnosticism, who set herself the task of discrediting unbelief. Not 
unnaturally, her argument is a process of logical suicide. Setting 
out with the statement that men are reluctant to believe in, or to see, 
a spread of Agnosticism among women, as that would further femi- 
nine competition for work hitherto in male hands, she becomes so 
disturbed by her apprehensions as to appeal to these very men to 
mercifully pause before helping women to attain Agnosticism—this 
though she had premised that unbelief, gaining ground among men, 
“must in the long run equally gain ground among women’”’. Such a 
thesis pretty well disposes of itself; but what we are here concerned 
with is the view Mrs. Lathbury takes of what in the earlier part of 
her paper she represents to be the inevitable future. Her proposi- 
tions are that, while women must needs become Agnostics like men, 
they cannot be happy in the new attitude as men are; that the 
coming suffrage will do them no good, as they will only have a few 
days excitement now and then from a political contest; that Agnosti- 
cism will destroy for them the attraction of household and charitable 
duties; that it is unsuited to them because they lack intellectual 
courage and are over-emotional, jealous, emulous, and unfitted to 
tule; that the Agnostic woman will have no pleasure in teaching the 
poor because ‘“‘the many do and must remain hopelessly unable to 
break the barriers that lie between them and the happiness produced 
by culture’; and that, worst of all, Agnosticism will dispose us all to 
kill hopeless lunatics and paupers, and to grudge the labor spent in 
nursing the sick. 

Some portions of Mrs. Lathbury’s exposition quite defy comment, 
as when she asserts on the one hand that Agnosticism will make 
women crowd into men’s professions, and on the other that they will 
for the most part continue to find their chief occupation in their affec- 
tions, in which case their home-life, without prayer and hope, will be 
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intolerable. Such reasonings must just be left to their reciprocal 
destruction. But is there any more validity in her forecast as to the 
decline of sympathy and humanity? All history teaches that these 
are correlative with culture and the extent of peaceful habits ; certain 
devoutly religious savages, who believe in a future life, being the only 
people known to kill their aged and infirm. If there were any class 
of undesirable organism that rationalism might be expected to aim at 
suppressing, it would be the criminal lunatic; but is there the 
slightest trace of a disposition among medical men, so commonly 
sceptical in matters of religion, to put such lunatics prematurely out 
of existence? Is it not the case that whereas in the ages of faith 
capital punishment was of frightful universality, rationalism has 
always made for its abolition ; that while piety has scourged madmen, 
scientific scepticism has treated them with patient sympathy; that 
while theology held the leper accursed and deprived him of his 
possessions, unfaith repudiates all such inhuman dogma? It is only 
worth while to deal with such extravagances as Mrs. Lathbury’s by 
way of showing the kind of reasoning which may be inspired by the 
‘‘ fear lest the truth be bad’’. The crown of her structure of fallacy 
is reached in the argument that even if you could make people gene- 
rally comfortable under Agnosticism there would be no security that 
they would not hanker after Christian beliefs—a kind of contradiction 
in terms which reduces criticism to final silence. Mrs. Lathbury’s 
paper, it is to be feared, furnishes grounds she had not intended for 
anticipating some trouble from the religious emancipation of her sex. 
What, then, as to the sexual question? Here, I believe, will be 
the chief point of conflict between the specifically Christian and the 
rationalist schools of morals. Theology will doubtless oppose that 
further rationalisation of penal methods urged by those who condemn 
the sentence system as an unintelligent infliction of vengeance on 
a priort grounds; and at various other points religious teaching will 
be found condemning atheistic moral science as subversive of morality. 
But the great question of the sexual relation will in all probability be 
the source of the most strife, the most invective, the most bitterness. 
In other words, Christians are likely to argue that the rejection of 
their tenets by Society is likely in this particular connexion to lead to 
demoralisation. The conflict, broadly speaking, lies in this; that 
Christian sentiment has so far conserved ancient Manichzism as to 
view the sexual relation per se with a certain avowed distrust and 
obscure aversion—varying considerably, however, in Protestant and 
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Catholic countries—while yet the conditions of a progressive society 
prevent the acceptance of the sexual asceticism of Jesus and Paul. 
This conflict of tendencies necessarily involves inconsistency, and the 
Christian morality of sex is profoundly inconsistent; but the sub- 
stantial fact remains that scientific morality inclines to regard celibacy, 
on physical grounds, as either an evil or a doubtful good, and accord- 
ingly, if need be, to weigh the physical harm of abstinence against 
the spiritual harm of non-legalised sexual commerce ; while ecclesias- 


tical morality, though asserting no contamination in marriage, habitu- 
ally associates moral degradation of a comprehensive kind with such 


cohabitation as is not legalised by ceremonial. 

I have sought to put the matter as plainly as may be, in the 
conviction that nothing is ever gained by shirking great social issues, 
and that this one must be fully discussed sooner or later. I have gone 
to the extreme of implication in stating the rationalist bias, having 
indeed set forth the most advanced inferrible tendencies of modern 
morals rather than any authoritative or popular doctrine. There is 
indeed a risk that I may seem to commit rationalists in general to 
a moral position they do not take up; and on this I am anxious to be 
explicit. The marriage tie is, I believe, held in greater real respect 
in this country by the average Freethinker than by the average 
Christian ; and there is probably not one unbeliever who theoretically 
defends promiscuity for a hundred church-goers who practise it. The 
difference is this, that non-ecclesiastical morality in general—with the 
single important exception of the teaching of Comtism—is favorable 
to much greater facility of divorce than the Churches are willing to 
allow; and that it cannot see any such fundamental difference—apart, 
that is, from the question of consequences—as the Churches draw 
between a union which professes to be permanent and one which does 
not. The rationalist may, and nearly all do, see decisive reasons of 
social expediency in favor of legalised marriage and against any 
measure of promiscuity—in particular the present risks to women 
from men’s selfishness, and the risks to children of loss of normal 
home life—but where no such risks are incurred, non-Christian 
morality, so far as I can see, has no such @ priori condemnation for the 
sexual union as the Church inconsistently passes on all cohabitation 
save that which it has itself formally sanctioned. The blame of 
appetite as appetite, which dates from the beginning of Christianity 
and derives from pre-Christian sources, strikes at marriage equally 
with free love, so called; and unbelief, being committed to no. 
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hereditary contradictions, cannot make the orthodox discrimination. 
Christianity being dismissed, informal sexual intercourse can be 
condemned only on reasons shown, like any other kind of action. 
And reasons, of course, are to be found. For one thing, early 
marriage is plainly one of the probable conditions of ideally complete 
union, seldom as that is attained; and the withholding from the 
marriage tie, to the end of seeking variety in love, carries with it an 
obvious penalty in that insecurity which is the other side of variety. 
Deceit between men and women as to past life is of course as clearly 
condemned by non-religious ethics as any other act of fraud; and the 
inferences need no pointing out. Prostitution, again, is plainly to be 
classed as an evil on utilitarian grounds, in respect of the special 
degradation to the prostitute. But the fact remains that there is a 
certain difference of attitude between rational and Christian morality 
in regard to the fact of the sexual instinct. 

It has now to be considered whether human happiness and social 
stability are in any way endangered by this difference. The first 
answor that occurs to any observant sociologist is that no deliberate 
change of attitude can conceivably make social practice worse than it is 
at present. No thinking man will deny that at this moment chastity of 
life is the exception and not the rule among men in Christendom. The 
result is, in terms of the old thesis of Mandeville, the ostensible 
maintenance of the chastity of the majority of women by the ostra- 
cism or the degradation of the remainder—that ‘‘ vast and dolorous 
host’ whose presence strikes dumb the Christian, unless he be but a 
hired vendor of rhetoric or a partisan without sense for truth, when 
he would reckon up the gains his faith has brought to civilisation. 
English orthodoxy, drawing contrasts between its society and that of 
half-Catholic, half-unbelieving France, points to its home life as its 
evidence of success. But the English middle-class home is built on 
the brothel. I say it advisedly. While a certain number—happily 
increasing daily—combine early marriage with parental prudence, and 
80 solve the domestic problem, the average middle-class man postpones 
his marriage for financial reasons past the years of youth. Anyone 
can draw the moral. Prostitution of course has its shades and 
grades; and the upper-class mistress is not brutalised like the lower- 
class harlot; but it is very certain that only a small percentage of 
women are fitted to live happily the life of the mere sexual dependent, 
with or without chiidren, or of the hetaira, however prosperous. 
Now, if non-Christian morality should have the effect of altering in 
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any degree the social view and practice in sexual matters, it lies in 
the terms of the case that the alteration will tend to the removal of 
the plague-spot of prostitution. As we shall see later, there is every 
reason to expect that the course of things will be a general resort to 
early marriage and the practice of parental prudence, with on the 
other hand greater facility of divorce. This will clearly mean a 
minimising of harlotry. But even on the extreme assumption that 
rationalistic tendency would involve an increase of informal or 
impermanent intercourse, the same great gain would be secured. 

I can anticipate the rejoinder of the priest and the partisan—that 
demoralisation, instead of being localised, would be diffused. But 
would that be so? I challenge every honest reader to think for him- 
self whether the demoralisation of sexual intercourse has not always 
attached to the prostitute class, on the one hand, and the unmarried 
mother on the other. That is to say, Christian society has constantly 
dealt out shame to the weaker sex where the obvious responsibility 
rests with the stronger. If a change of view will mean in any real 
sense the lowering of feminine standards, then the masculine standard 
is already low, past possibility of degradation. Let the priest put his 
doctrine in plain words. It is, if he dare avow it, that all men are 
demoralised by nature; that their demoralisation is part of the social 
order; and that the business of the moralist is to see that women act 
on a different ethic. I am satisfied to let this doctrine, explicitly 
stated, speak for itself. The contrary thesis of rationalism is that a 
change of standpoint, which ultimately does away with the possibility 
of prostitution, clearly purifies the male life of the country; and that 
when men are more pure women cannot be less pure. The one justification 
for the different moral judgments meted out to men and women in 
Christendom is this, that the subjection of women involves for them 
relatively greater deterioration of moral fibre in given circumstances 
than occurs to men under the corresponding circumstances. But the 
subjection is the whole secret; and while Christianity has conserved 
this subjection, the whole tendency of rationalism is to abolish it. 
Qn this main count, then, the true verdict is for the secular morality 
and against the quasi-sacred. 

Christians, of course, may in all sincerity hesitate to conceive such 
4 possibility; but when we turn to any one of the collateral issues of 
the sexual question, there is hardly even a possibility of dispute. If 
there is one point on which the new morality is explicit, it is the 
responsibility of parents in the matter of bringing healthy children 
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into the world. Now, orthodoxy has invariably sanctioned in the 
most unqualified manner the act of procreation by married couples of 
unsound constitution ; refusing to contemplate cohabitation as apart 
from generation, however notorious may be the facts. The English 
marriage service, which makes procreation the explanation of mar- 
riage, is at once brutal and consistent; the reigning convention is 
without any hold of fact at all; allowing procreation to justify union 
when the very act of procreation is a working of the gravest evil. 
Supernatural morality decides on the one hand that a woman shall 
bring a child into the world in shame and misery, weighted for life 
with the shadow of pre-natal woe, rather than arrest the process of 
gestation; and on the other that the physically-tainted married 
mother, by giving rise to diseased life, proves her purity, which would 
be held smirched if she were suspected of caring for marriage without 
maternity. The web of hypocrisy woven through the Christian code 
of morals beggars all criticism; but even when hypocrisy is got rid 
of, the code remains unintelligent and pernicious. It promotes 
physical evil and prevents physical good. And there can be no serious 
pretence that there is any counterbalancing moral gain. There can 


be no good, either direct or indirect, in forcing maternity on the 
unwilling or in pressing it on the infirm. The exemplary result in 
the first case resolves itself into a mere fostering of Pharisaism; in 
the second case there can on Christian grounds be no exemplary 
result at all. 


In the matter of disparate and mercenary marriages, again, there 
is everything to gain and nothing to lose from the abandonment of 
Christian theory and Christian institutions. Religion has always 
sanctioned such unions; rationalism cannot do otherwise than condemn 
them. There is no need to enlarge here on the corruption and un- 
happiness they involve, for that has been made abundantly clear by 
the writings of Christian satirists; but the satire has never had any 
countenance from the churches, and the creed disowns alike the spirit 
of the satire and the natural sentiment which underlies it. 

For this is the final moral condemnation of Christianity, treated as 
an ethical influence, that while it professedly makes rightness in 
action a question of the heart, it has always suppressed half of the 
heart’s promptings on the pleas of faith and authority. Change and 
readjustment are of the very essence of sincerity ; and Christianity 
like all other creeds has only submitted to change perforce. Let the 
history of any secular reform whatever be inquired into—be it slavery 
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abolition, penal or political reform, or the extension of education— 
and it will be found that while religion ultimately identifies itself 
with the successful movement, it invariably meets the beginnings 
with hostility. In fine, all history conforms to this formula: That 
the master tendency of religion, as such, is fixation of ideas, and that all 
establishment of religion, accordingly, makes against progress, moral 
or other. Itis not that a blind conservatism is the product of religion ; 
the conservatism is as natural as the superstition; but it is demon- 
strably the effect of all historic religions, broadly considered, to foster 
the conservatism in two ways—by encouraging the tendency to look 
for light and sanction to the past, and by more or less reconciling men 
to the acceptance of present evil. And in the case of Christianity 
both influences have been constant, though the history of the faith is, 
in one aspect, but a record of the concessions it has had to make on 
both heads to the forces of advance. Originating as a creed fora 
dying world, it began of necessity to transform itself as soon as it 
gained power; and ever since its promotion to the position of a per- 
manent religion of State, its development has been a series of adjust- 
ments to the inexorable social progress of which its sacred books 
contain no hint, and for which they offer no guidance. Action and 
reaction being, even in moral affairs, in a sense equal and opposite, 
it has of course been a perpetual hindrance to the advance. What- 
ever might be the official action of Church or State, the spirit of faith 
has always been arrayed against the transforming new idea, resisting 
in turn Galileo, Copernicus, Newton; and again geology, biology, 
sociology. It is just beginning to reconcile itself to so much of 
evolution as is called Darwinism, and reserves its anathemas for those 
who say that certain old moralities are immoral and certain old 
immoralities moral by comparison. Long since the discovery which, 
as Leibnitz phrased it, expelled God from the universe, has been 
claimed as a positive Christian triumph; and already we are told that 
the decisive merit of Christianity is the stimulus and encouragement 
it has given to physical science. The last step will be, one appre- 
hends, that Christianity will approve itself the most perfect of religions 
by at length enabling the world to do without it, that being the next 
phase of the development. But the end is not yet; and in the mean- 
time the business of faith is to show that without the help of 
Christianity the gains men have made in its despite will fall from 


their hands. 
(To be concluded.) 








Che Bishops’ Anti-Sweating Demonstration, 


By E. Farrrax Byrrne. 


** Comfort ye my people, saith your God !” 
As long as the bishops lead the Church and the Church leads society, 
neither the capitalist, nor the landlord, nor other rich persons, have 
occasion to be disturbed by rumors affecting their monopolies. To 
them, ten bishops assembled together in Synod to consider the question 
raised by Socialism, have practically issued the comfortable message: 
‘* Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid”. 

Side by side with Mr. Herbert Burrows’ romance concerning the 
conversion of a certain prelate (and the flight of imagination is almost 
alarming to anyone inclined towards realism), we have in the ‘‘ Report 
of the Pan-Anglican Synod ” (see Pall Mall Gazette, August 11th) the 
genuine utterance of the right reverend gentlemen upon the subject 
of Christ’s charity. 

The spiritual lords did not meet in committee unprepared ; we are 
informed that they dipped beforehand into the works of Proudhon, 
Laveleye, Schiffie, and have perused Mr. Kirkup’s article on Socialism 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Having thus, as it were, primed 
themselves with doctrine, the representatives of the Church assure us 
that, to start with, they find between Socialism and Christianity, when 
Socialism is defined as “‘ associated production with a collective capital, 
with a view to an equitable distribution”, ‘ obviously no necessary con- 
tradiction”. This is a great admission. But no sooner has the 
Church cautiously made up its book (if one may be permitted the 
expression) than, careful as ever not only to secure the kingdom which 
is above, but also to inherit the earth, it proceeds to hedge. And on 
this manner. First, lest the heart of the Socialist beat too quickly or 
that of the capitalist be downcast, the Church goes on hastily to men- 
tion the classes of socialistic persons with whom it will upon no 
consideration have dealings. They are of four kinds: (1) Atheists; 
(2) Persons who form loose family ties ; (3) Anarchists, ¢.e., murderers 
and thieves; (4) Men who regard the possession of private property 
as a wrong to the community. With the sinners thus fagoted—we 
may be pardoned if we think a little grotesquely—together, “‘ the 
Christian Ch ” we are told, “‘ will form no alliance’. We might, 
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not unfairly, ask for rather more clearness in definition concerning 
these taboos; as, for instance, whether ‘“‘No. I.” includes those 
persons who are frankly unable to worship the tribal God of an ancient 
Semitic race? Or again, whether ‘No. IL” alludes to those persons 
who conscientiously refuse to have the marriage tie desecrated by 
legal interference; or whether it refers to those respectable heads of 
lawful families, who bring up a portion of their children in expensive 
luxury, but who pay (or miss paying) only 2s. 6d. per week towards 
the support of their not so legal offspring ? We might also be tempted 
to enquire whether the taboos only refer to the four sinful estates 
when accompanied by professed Socialism, or also when not so accom- 
panied? For, in the latter event, the boycotting will be somewhat 
extensive and, in the case of sinners ‘‘No. IV ”’, the selection will be 
odd. 

Having thus, however, separated themselves from any suspicion 
of collusion with stiff-necked and reprehensible persons, the Prelates 
advance in the process of hedging; and we use this word with the 
more assurance that, upon consulting the Slang Dictionary, we 
discover that it was revived into use from the turf to a point of 
doctrine, by one of the august spiritual lords themselves. 

The Report, returning to its starting point, once more declares 
that with the central aim of Socialism, ‘the improvement of the 
material and moral condition of the poor”, the Synod is “ in fullest 
sympathy ’’; it even grants to Socialism its great principle that “the 
union of labor and the instruments of labor” would have those 
beneficial effects which Socialists predict. But then comes the crux! 
It is upon the question of the method that the Episcopal ‘‘ sympathy ” 
gets wrecked. For the Socialist programme is too bluntly founded 
upon the self-evident proposition: ‘‘ You cannot give your cake away 
and eat it at the same time”. And this is a tiresome proposition 
which many persons spend a good deal of ingenuity and a considerable 
portion of their lives in trying to circumvent, and which the bishops 
endeavor to get over in the following strategical manner. 

First we meet with an interpolation in the Report of some 
Christian instruction: in this passage Christ is represented as teach- 
ing that ‘‘all men are brethren, not because they share the same blood, 
but because they have a common heavenly Father”. This definition 
is convenient, as it lays the hand upon those flesh and blood mouths 
which might otherwise complain of “organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions”, and places the matter upon a quite different 
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footing. Indeed it enables the ten bishops to divide humanity into 
two nations of the rich and the poor, of which the first is represented 
as being exhorted by Christ to condescend out of its superfluity to the 
service of the second. Now the rich being supported in their orthodox 
posture of powerful benevolence, and the poor remaining, as ever, 
helpless and anywhere, the bishops are ready to produce a statement 
of their method concerning the social problem. The method proves, 
upon examination, neither more nor less than a nimble little pilot 
boat specially constructed to draw the capitalistic ship safely into 
harbor without danger of capsize. In no way does it offer the 
slightest assistance to the hungry nation of the proletarians. 

To come at their method. There are, they inform us, two ways 
by which the Socialist principle — “the union of labor and the 
instruments of labor’”—may be compassed: (1) by Turirr on the 
laborer’s part, which will enable him to purchase land and shares (in 
joint-stock companies, we presume); (2) by the Socialist method 
pure and simple, 7.¢., State appropriation of the means of production 
for the good of the community, with or without compensation to those 
who have hitherto held them to the hurt of the community. As to 
the first, this permits the male and female laborer to put an extra 
screw upon themselves and children in order, once more, to enrich the 
rich with a gift; and one might call such thrifty purchase (if one 
were inclined to a poetic flight) a “price of blood”. As to the 
second, the bishops themselves comment upon the point of compensa- 
tion; they discard the idea of compensation to the present holders of 
land and capital in the event of State seizure totally and, as it 
appears to us, illogically. For what, to the laborer, is the practical 
difference between redeeming the land of his own country by the 
sweat of his brow and the cramping of his nature when Turtrr is the 
moving impulse, and redeeming the land of his own country by the 
sweat of his brow and the cramping of his nature when ComPENsSATION 
is the moving impulse? None, as it seems to us, whatever. But to 
the learned bishops the word compensation appears of alarming 
scope and of somewhat uncertain application, whereas thrift has a 
more restricted meaning; therefore they eschew the first and lay hold 
of the second. While to the idea of nationalising the means of 
production without compensation to the present holders, they oppose 
the expression ‘‘undisguised spoliation”; a sentence which surely 
needs pointing. For it having been conceded that the nationalising 
measure would be a benefit to the majority of the nation, nay to the 
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whole, one is tempted to enquire upon which side the spoliation 
will lie. 

But an insurmountable difficulty having thus been raised—one 
only insurmountable because the dilemna involves on the one side an 
absurdity, on the other a sacrifice of the monopolist—the episcopal 
opinion decides that thrift and the purchase of land out of savings is 
the only means by which the proletarian can he shrived of his 
poverty. ‘‘Anyone,” say the bishops, is to be allowed “to convert 
his savings into the form of capital or estate”. But is this irony, or 
an unexpected spurt of humor ? 

Yet if, for purposes of argument we accept it as a proposal “ not 
without weight’ (as the report has it), we are compelled to put further 
questions. When, for instance, the match girl and the dock laborer 
have purchased their country estates, and the land is duly parcelled 
out into as many patches as the poor have, in the universal scramble, 
been able to take from the grudging hands of position and preroga- 
tive; and when others—quantities of others—are revelling upon their 
thrifty dividends, where and how are the rest of the nation, the 
inevitable residuum, to find non-trespassing standing-room and 
unenslaved existence? not to raise the hint of a still increasing 
population? Surely this episcopal method is somewhat after the 
fashion of easing the pinching shoe by “taking it in’? Or in the 
words of the Board School child over the unconquerable long division 
sum: ‘‘ Please, teacher, it won’t go”. 

But it is not until statesmanship and economics are left behind, 
that the episcopal nature finds once more its native element, and like 
a strong swimmer stretches its arms and begins deftly to swim. It 
has been, it appears, objected by certain busy-bodies to this cautious 
and clever hedging of the Pan-Anglican Synod, that the spirit of our 
Lord’s teaching directs wealth, greatness, ability, to spend themselves 
in service to the poor and weak without reward or fee; and the bishops 
“fully admit that this is the ideal set before us by our divine master 
and that it is the end towards which we should press, as quickly as the 
conquest of selfishness will allow us”. Yet, in case this admission should 
hurry up the matter too fast, they are careful to add that, ‘‘if the 
church is to act safely as well as sublimely, she must take the self- 
regarding motives with her on the long path by which she advances 
towards the perfect life of love”. O tempora! O mores! Whoever 
in these latter days accused the Church, or bishops in congress 
assembled, of sublimity ? 
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For the efforts of the Church and of the orthodox Christian (as we 
have endeavored already to point out in the pages of this magazine)! 
are now-a-days directed towards so correcting the words of Christ 
that, the force of them being extracted and the fire of them quelled, 
they may become compatible with lives passed in luxury and pampered 
ease. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”’, cried the mighty 
voice of Judea. Ah! There again is the crux. But this uncom- 
promising sentence ‘implies’, the bishops hasten to remark, ‘a 
certain amount of self-regard’’; and consoled by this saving clause 
they find the implication so much more important than, and so little 
dissonant with, the main command, that they are enabled to assemble 
comfortably in congress, a handsome roof over their heads, days of 
repletion behind them and plenty more (they hope) to come, and to 
dole out so much “ brotherly love’ to the starving, as is compatible 
with the largest measure of self-regard, and of a human relationship 
not founded upon our common element, but upon our possessing a 
‘¢common Heavenly Father’”’. 

One pictures the weird and broken crowds of the East End, 
assembled outside the doors of the palace, waiting to hear what 


‘tidings of great joy” the representatives of the Son of Man, who 
‘had compassion on the multitude,” will bear with them to-day ; and 
the first murmur that falls upon the ear from those reverend mouths, 
is the hint that Christ is changed, and that his charity is now a bitter 
morsel. ‘‘Oh ye that labor and are heavy laden”, he meant nothing 
when he bade you ‘“‘come”. ‘Feed my sheep!” he cried; ‘ feed 


my lambs!” 


** The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 


True, the bishops bestow upon the flock such crumbs as Mammon 
can spare without a pang. The palace doors being opened and the 
messenger having come forth, the starving crowd find themselves 
referred to the poor-law and the savings bank; and last, in an ascend- 
ing scale of episcopal mercy, the synod runs up to this final note : 

“The State’, says the Synod, ‘ may even encourage a wider dis- 
tribution of property by the abolition of entail, where it exists; and 
it may be questioned whether the system of taxation might not be 
varied in a sense more favorable to the claims of laborers than that 
which now exists.” 





1 See Our Corner, December, 1887. 
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But after this burst of liberality they draw back again in fear lest 
Dives be offended or Mammon hurt. 

“But after all”, they cry, “the best help is self-help. More even 
than increase of income and security of deposit, thrift and self-restraint 
are the necessary elements of material prosperity. And in encourag- 
ing and strengthening such habits and feelings, the church’s help is 
invaluable.” 

And so the Pan-Anglican Synod washes its hands of the poor and 
has done with them : 


‘*Go, get you home, you fragments! ” 








Love amoug the Artists. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvrHor or ‘Tue Igrationan Knor’’, ero. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ar this time, Jack was richer than he had ever been before. His 
works were performed at the principal concerts: he gave lessons at the 
rate of fifteen guineas a dozen, and had more applications for lessons 
at that rate than he had time to accept: publishers tempted him 
with offers of blank cheques for inane drawing-room ballads with 
easy accompaniments. Every evening he went from his lodging in 
Church Street to some public entertainment at which he had to play 
or conduct, or to the house of some lady of fashion who considered 
her reception incomplete without him ; for ‘‘society”’ found relief and 
excitement in the eccentric and often rude manner of the Welsh 
musician, and recognized his authority to behave as he pleased. At such 
receptions he received fresh invitations, some of which he flatly 
declined. Others he accepted, presenting himself duly, except 
when he forgot the invitation. When he did forget, and was 
reproached by the disappointed hostess, he denied all knowledge of 
her entertainment, and said that had he been asked he should have 
come, as he never forgot anything. He made no calls, left no 
cards, and paid little attention to his dress. 

One afternoon he went to the house of Mr. Phipson, who had been 
of service to him at the Antient Orpheus. Among the guests there 
was Lady Geraldine Porter, Mrs. Herbert’s friend, whom Jack did 
not know. She was a lady of strong common sense, resolutely intole- 
rant of the eccentricities and affectations of artists. No man who 
wore a velveteen jacket and long hair had a chance of an introduction 
to or invitation from Lady Geraldine. These people, she said, can 
behave themselves properly if they like. We have to learn manners 
before we go into society: let them do the same, since they are so 
clever. As to Jack, he was her pet aversion. Society, in her opinion, 
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had one clear duty to Jack—to boycott him until he conformed to its 
reasonable usages. And she set an unavailing example, by refusing 
all intercouse with him in the drawing-rooms where they frequently 
found themselves together. 

When the inevitable entreaty from Mrs. Phipson brought Jack to 
the piano, Lady Geraldine was sitting close behind him and next 
Mrs. Herbert. There was a buzz of conversation going on; and he 
struck a few chords to stop it. Those who affected Jack-worship 
h’shed at the talkers, and assumed an expression of enthusiastic 
expectation. The buzz subsided, but did not quite cease. Jack 
waited patiently, thrumming the keyboard. Still there was not 
silence. He turned round, and saw Lady Geraldine speaking earnestly 
to Mrs. Herbert, heedless of what was passing in the room. He 
waited still, with his body twisted towards her and his right hand 
behind him on the keys, until her unconscious breach of good manners, 
becoming generally observed, brought about an awful pause. Mrs. 
Herbert hastily warned her by a stealthy twitch. She stopped ; looked 
up; took in the situation; and regarded Jack’s attitude with marked 
displeasure. 

“You musnt talk,” he said, corrugating his nose. ‘‘ You must 
listen to me.” 

Lady Geraldine’s color rose slightly, a phenomenon which no one 
resent had ever witnessed before. ‘‘I beg your pardon,”’ she said, 
owing. Jack appreciated the dignity of her tone and gesture. He 

nodded approvingly—to her disappointment, for she had intended to 
abash him—and, turning to the piano, gave out his theme in the 
apposite form of a stately minuet. Upon this he improvised for 
twenty-five minutes, to the delight of the few genuine amateurs 
present. The rest, though much fatigued, were loud in admiration of 
Jack’s genius; and many of them crowded about him in the hope of 
inducing him to give a similar performance at their own houses. 

“Oh, how I adore music!” said one of them to him later on, when 
he came and sat by her. “If I were only a great genius like 
you!” Instead of replying he looked indignantly at her. ‘I really 
do not see why I am not to be supposed capable of appreciating 
anything,” she continued, protesting against his expression. ‘‘I am 
very fond of music.” 

‘“‘ Nobody says you are not,” said Jack. ‘‘ You are fond enough of 
music when it walks in its silver slippers—as Mr. By-ends was fond of 
religion.” 

The lady, who was a born Irish Protestant, a Roman Catholic by 
conversion, a sort of freethinker, after the fashionable broad-church 
manner, by habit, by conviction nothing at all, and very superstitious 
by nature, always suspected some personal application in allusions to 
religion. She looked askance at him, and oat pettishly, ‘‘I wonder 
you condescend to converse with me at all, since you have such a low 
opinion of me.” 

‘TJ like talking to you—except when you go into rhapsodies over 
music. Do you know why?” 

“Tam sure I dont,” she said, with a little laugh and a glance at 
him. ‘* Why?” 

‘‘ Because you are a chatterbox,” said Jack, relishing the glance. 
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“Dont think, madame, that it is because you are a kindred spirit and 
musical. I hate musical people. Who is that lady sitting next Mrs. 
Herbert ?” 

“What! Youdont know! That explains your temerity. She is 
Lady Geraldine Porter ; and you are the first mortal that ever ventured 
to rebuke her. It was delicious.” 

‘‘Ts that the lady who would not have me at her house?” 

“Yes. You have revenged yourself, though.” 

“Plenty of fools will say so; and therefore Iam sorry I spoke to 
her. However, I cannot be expected to know trifles of this kind, 
though I amin the confidence of pretty Mrs. Saunders. Have you any 
wicked stories to tell me to-day?” 

‘‘No. Except what everybody knows, and what I suppose you 
knew before anybody—about your friend Miss Sutherland and Adrian 
Herbert.” 

“What about them? Tell me nothing about Miss Sutherland 
unless you are sure it is true. I do not want to hear anything 
unpleasant of her.” 

‘You need not be so cross,” said Mrs. Saunders coolly. ‘ You 
can ask her for the particulars. The main fact is that Mr. Herbert, 
who was engaged to her, is going to marry Szczympliga, the pianist.” 

“Pshaw! That is an old story. He has been seen speaking to 
her once or twice ; and of course——”’ 

“Now Mr. Jack, let me tell you that it is not the old story, which 
‘was mere gossip. I never repeat gossip. It isa newstory, and a true 
one. Old Madame Szczymplica told me all about it. Her daughter 
actually refused Mr. Herbert because of his former engagement ; and 
then he went straight to Mary Sutherland, and asked her to give up 
her claim—which of course she had to do, poor girl. Then he went 
back to the Szcezympliga, and prevailed with her. Miss Sutherland, 
with all her seriousness, shewed that she knows her métier as well as 
the most frivolous of her sex—as myself, if you like; for she set to 
work at once to express her remorse at having jilted him. How trans- 
parent all our little artifices are after all, Mr. Jack!” 

“T dont believe a word of it.” 

“You shall see. I did not believe it myself at first. But Miss 
Sutherland told me in this very room the day before yesterday that 
Mr. Herbert was no longer engaged to her, and that she particularly 
wished it to be understood that if there was any blame in the matter, 
it was due to her and not to him. Of course i took in the situation at 
once. She said it admirably, almost implying that she was magnani- 
mously eager to shield poor Adrian Herbert from my busy tongue. 
Poor Mary! she is well rid of him if she only knew it. I wonder who 
will be the next candidate for the post he has deserted!” Mrs. 
Saunders, as she wondered, glanced at Jack’s eyes. 

‘Why need she fill it at all? Every woman’s head is not occupied 
with stuff of that sort.” Jack spoke gruffly, and seemed troubled. 
After a few moments, during which she leaned back lazily, and smiled 
at him, he rose. ‘‘ Goodbye,” he said. ‘You are not very amusing 
to-day. I suppose you are telling this fine story of yours to whoever 
has time to listen to it.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Jack. Everybody is telling it to me. I am quite 
tired of it.” 
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Jack uttered a grunt, and left her. Meeting Mrs. Herbert, he 
made his bow, and asked where Miss Sutherland was. 

‘¢ She is in the conservatory,” said Mrs. Herbert, hesitating. ‘But 
I think she will be engaged there for some time.” He thanked her, 
and wandered through the rooms for five minutes. Then, his patience 
being exhausted, he went to the conservatory, where he saw Lady 
Geraldine apparently arguing some point with Mary, who stood before 
her looking obstinately downward. 

“It is quixotic nonsense,” Lady Geraldine was saying as Jack 
entered. ‘‘ He has behaved very badly ; and you know it as well asI 
do, only you feel bound to put yourself in a false position to screen 
him.” 

“‘ That is where I disagree with you, Lady Geraldine. I think my 
position the true one; and the one you would have me take, the 
false one.” 

“My dear, listen to me. Do you not see that your efforts to 
exculpate Adrian only convince people of his meanness? The more 
you declare you deserted him, the more they are certain that it isa 
case of sour grapes, and that you are making the common excuse of 
girls who are jilted. Dont be angry with me—nothing but brutal 
plain speaking will move you. You told Belle Woodward—Belle 
Saunders, I mean—that the fault was yours. Do you suppose she 
believed you?” 

‘Of course,” said Mary, vehemently, but evidently shocked by 
this view of the case. 

‘“‘Then you are mistaken,” said Jack, advancing. ‘‘She has just 
given me the very version that this lady has so sensibly put to you.” 


Lady Geraldine turned and looked at him in a way that would 
have swept an ordinary man speechless from the room. 

Mary, accustomed to him, did not think of resenting his inter- 
ference, and said, after considering distressedly for a moment, ‘‘ But 
it is not my fault if Mrs. Saunders chooses to say what is not true. I 
cannot adapt what has really happened to what she or anybody else 
may think.” 

‘**T dont know what has really happened,” said Jack. ‘ But you 
can hold your tongue; and that is the proper thing for you to do. It 
is none of their business. It is none of yours, either, to whitewash 
Herbert, whether he needs it or not. I beg your pardon, maam,” he 
added, turning ceremoniously to Lady Geraldine. ‘I should have 
retired on seeing Miss Sutherland engaged, had I not accidentally 
overheard the excellent advice you were giving her.” With that, he 
made her his best old-fashioned bow, and went away. 

“Well, really!” said Lady Geraldine, staring after him. “Is 
this the newest species of artistic affectation, pray? It used to be 
priggishness, or loutishness, or exquisite sensibility. But now it 
seems to be outspoken common sense; and instead of being a relief, 
it is the most insufferable affectation of all. My dear: I hope I have 
not distressed you.” 

“Oh, this world is not fit for any honest woman to live in!” cried 
Mary, indignantly. ‘‘ It has some base construction to put on every 
effort to be just and tell the truth. If I had done my best to blacken 
Adrian after deserting him, I should be at no loss now for approval 
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and sympathy. As it is, I am striving to do what is right; and I am 
made to appear contemptible for my pains.” 

“Tt is not a very honest world, I grant you,” said Lady Geraldine, 
quietly; ‘‘but it is not so bad as you think. Young people quarrel 
with it because it will not permit them to be heroic in season and out 
of season. You have made a mistake; and you want to be heroic out 
of season on the strength, or rather the weakness, of that mistake. I, 
who know you well, do not suppose, as Belle Saunders does, that you 
are consciously making a virtue of necessity; but I think there is a 
little spiritual pride in your resolution not to be betrayed into re- 
proaching Adrian. In fact, all quixotism is tainted with spiritual 
vain glory; and that is the reason that no one likes it, or even admires 
it heartily, in real life. Besides, my dear, nobody really cares a bit 
how Adrian behaved or how you behaved: they only care about the 
facts; and the facts, I must say, are plain enough. You and Adrian 
were unwise enough to enter into a long engagement. You got tired 
of one another—wait till I have finished; and then protest your fill. 
Adrian went behind your back and proposed to another woman, who 
was more honorable than he, and refused to let him smuggle her into 
your place. Then, instead of coming to demand his freedom straight- 
forwardly, he came to fish for it—to entrap you into offering it to him; 
and he succeeded. The honest demand came from you instead of 
from him.” 

‘But I fished, too,” said Mary, piteously. ‘I was only honest 
when he drove me to it.” 

‘* Of course,” said Lady Geraldine, impatiently. ‘‘ You are not an 
angel; and the sooner you reconcile yourself to the few failings which 
you share with the rest of us, the happier you will be. None of us 
are honest in such matters except when our conscience drives us to it. 
The honestest people are only those who feel the constraint soonest 
and strongest. If you had held out a little longer, Adrian might have 
forestalled you. I say he might; but in my opinion, he would most 
probably have fastened a quarrel on you—about Jack or somebody 
else—and got out of his engagement that way.” 

“Oh no; for he spoke about Mr. Jack, and said expressly that he 
did not mind him at all; but that if he had brought about any change 
in my feelings, I need not feel bound by the eng—— There: 
I know that is an additional proof of his faithlessness in your 
eyes.” 

“Tt is a proof of what a thorough fool the man must be, to expect 
you to take such a bait. ‘Please release me, Mr. Herbert, that I may 
gratify my fancy for Mr. Jack.’ That is such a likely thing for a 
woman to say!” 

‘*T hope you are not in earnest about Mr. Jack, Lady Geraldine.” 

‘‘T am not pleased about him, Mary. These friendships stand in 
a girl’s way. Of course I know you are not in love with him—at 
least, accustomed as I am to the folly of men and women about one 
another, even I cannot conceive such infatuation; but, Mary, do not 
flourish your admiration for his genius (I suppose he has genius) in 
the faces of other men.” 

“T will go back to Windsor, and get clear of Mr. Jack and Mr. 
Herbert both. I wish people would mind their own business.” 
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‘“* They never do, dear. But it is time for us to go. Have I dashed 
your spirits very much?” 

‘* Not at all,” replied Mary absently. 

“Then, if you are quite gay, you need not object to come some- 
where with me this evening.” 

‘You mean to go out somewhere? I cannot, Lady Geraldine. I 
should only be a wet blanket. I am not in the vein for society to- 
day. Thank you, all the same, for trying to rescue me from my own 
thoughts.” 

‘“Nonsense, Mary. You must come. It is only to the theatre. 
Mrs. Herbert and we two will make a quiet party. After what has 
passed you cannot meet her too soon; and I know she is anxious to 
shew that she does not mean to take Adrian’s part against you.” 


‘‘Oh, I have no doubt of that. So far from it, that I am afraid 
Adrian will think I am going to her to complain of him. There,” 
she added, seeing that this last doubt was too much for Lady Geral- 
dine’s patience: ‘‘I will come. I know I am very hard to please ; but 
indeed I did not feel in the humor for theatre-going.”’ 

‘* You will be ready at half-past seven ?” 

Mary consented; sighed; and left the conservatory dejectedly with 
Lady Geraldine, who, on returning to the drawing room, had another 
conference with Mrs. Herbert. 

Meanwhile Jack, after chatting a while with Mrs. Saunders, pre- 
pared to depart. He had put off his afternoon’s work in order to be 
at Mr. Phipson’s disposal; and he felt indolent and morally lax in 
consequence, stopping, as he made his way to the door, to speak to 
several ladies who seldom received even a nod from him. On the stairs 
he met the youngest Miss Phipson, aged five years; and he lingered 
awhile to chat with her. He then went down to the hall, and was 
about to leave the house when he heard his name pronounced sweetly 
behind him. He turned and saw Lady Geraldine, at whom he gazed 
in unconcealed surprise. 

‘‘T forgot to thank you for your timely aid in the conservatory,” she 
said, in her most gracious manner. ‘I wonder whether you will 
allow me to ask you for another and greater favor.” 

‘“* What is it?” said Jack, suspiciously. 

‘“*Mrs. Herbert,” replied Lady Geraldine, with a polite simulation 
of embarrassment, ‘‘is going to make use of my box at the theatre 
this evening; and she has asked me to bring Miss Sutherland there. 
We are very anxious that you should accompany us, if you have no 
important engagement. As I am the nominal owner of the box, may 
I beg you to come with us.” 

Jack was not satisfied: the invitation was unaccountable to him, as 
he knew perfectly well what Lady Geraldine thought of him. Instead 
of answering, he stood looking at her in a perplexity which expressed 
itself unconsciously in hideous grimaces. 

‘* Will you allow me to send my carriage to your house,” she said, 
when the pause became unbearable. 

“Yes. No. Ill join you at the theatre. Will that do?” 

Lady Geraldine, resenting hismanner, put strong constraint on herself 
as, with careful courtesy she told him the name of the theatre and the 
hour of the performance. He listened to her attentively, but gave no 
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sign of assent. When she had finished speaking, he looked absently 
up the staircase; shewed his teeth; and hammered a tune on his 
chin with the edge of his hat. The strain on Lady Geraldine’s 
forbearance became very great indeed. 

“May we depend on your coming ?”’ she said at last. 

“Why do you want me to come?” he exclaimed suddenly. “ You 
dont like me.” 

Lady Geraldine drew back a step. Then, losing patience, she said 
sharply, ‘‘ What answer do you expect me to make to that, Mr. Jack?” 

‘‘ None,” said he with mock gravity. “It is unanswerable. From 
Capharsalama on eagle wings I fly.” And after making her another 
bow, he left the house, chuckling. As he disappeared, Mrs. Herbert 
came downstairs and joined Lady Geraldine. 

‘“‘ Well,” she said. ‘‘Is Mary to be made happy at our expense ?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Geraldine. ‘‘I bearded the monster here, and 
got what I deserved for my pains. The man is a savage.” 

**T told you what to expect.” 

“That did not make it a bit pleasanter. You had better come 
and dine with me. Sir John is going to Greenwich; and we may as 
well enjoy ourselves together up to the last moment.” 


That evening Mary Sutherland reluctantly accompanied Mrs. 
Herbert and Lady Geraldine to the theatre, to witness the first 
performance in England of a newly translated French drama. When 
she had been a few minutes seated in their box, she was surprised 
by the entry of Jack, whose black silk kerchief, which he persisted in 
wearing instead of a necktie, was secured with a white pin, shewing 
that he had dressed himself with unusual care. 

“*Mr. Jack!” exclaimed Mary. 

* Just so, Mr. Jack,” he said, hanging his only hat, which had 
suffered much from wet weather and bad usage, on a peg behind the 
door. ‘Did you not expect him?” 

Mary, about to say no, hesitated, and glanced at Lady Geraldine. 

**T see you did not,” said Jack, placing his chair behind hers. 
“A surprise, eh ?” 

“An agreeable surprise,” said Mrs. Herbert smoothly, with her 
fan before her lips. 

“An accidental one,” said Lady Geraldine. ‘I forgot to tell 
Miss Sutherland that you had been good enough to promise to come.” 

“Mrs. Herbert is laughing at me,” said Jack good-humoredly. 
“So are you. It is you who were good enough to ask me, not I who 
was good enough to come. Listen to the band. Those eighteen or 
twenty bad players cost more than six good ones would, and are not 
half so agreeable to listen to. Do you hear what they are playing? 
Can you imagine anyone writing such stuff?” 

“It certainly sounds exceedingly ugly; but I am notoriously 
unmusical, so my opinion is not worth anything.” 

“ Still, so far as you can judge, you dont like it?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T am beginning to like it,” said Mrs. Herbert, coolly. “I am 
quite aware that it is one of your own compositions—or some arrange- 
ment of one.” 

“Ha! ha! Souvenirs de Jack, they callit. This is what a composer 
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has to suffer whenever he goes to a public entertainment, Lady 
Geraldine.” 

“In revenge for which, he ungenerously lays traps for others, Mr, 
Jack.” 

‘¢- You are right,” said Jack, suddenly becoming moody. “It was 
ungenerous; but I shared the discomfiture. There they go at my 
fantasia. Accursed be the man Hark! The dog has taken it 
upon himself to correct the harmony.” He ceased speaking, and 
leaned forward on his elbows, grinding his teeth and muttering. 
Mary, in low spirits herself, made an effort to soothe him. 

‘Surely you do not care about such a trifle as that,” she began. 
‘‘What harm * 

‘*-You call it a trifle,” said he, interrupting her threateningly. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” interposed Lady Geraldine, in ironically measured 
tones. ‘‘ A composer such as you can afford to overlook an ephemeral 
travesty to which nobody is listening, Were I in your place, I would 
not suffer a thought of resentment to ruffle the calm surface of my 
contempt for it.” 

“Wouldnt you?” said Jack, sarcastically. ‘‘Tell me one thing. 
You are very rich—as rich in money as] amin music. Would you 
like to be robbed of a sovereign ? ” 

‘‘T am not fond of being robbed at all, Mr. Jack.” 

‘‘Aha! Neither am I. You wouldnt miss the sovereign—people 
would think you stingy for thinking about it. Perhaps I can afford 
to be misrepresented by a rascally fiddler for a few nights here as 
well as you can afford the pound. But I dont like it.” 

“You are always unanswerable,” said Lady Geraldine, good 
humoredly. 

Jack stood up and looked round the theatre. ‘‘ All the world and 
his wife are here to-night,” he said. ‘That white-haired gentle- 
man hiding at the back of the balcony is the father of an old pupil of 
mine—a man cursed with an ungovernable temper. His name is 
Brailsford. The youth with the eye-glass in the stalls is a critic: 
he called me a promising young composer the other day. Who is 
that coming into the box nearly opposite? The Szczympliga, is it not? 
I see Madame’s topknot coming through the inner gloom. She takes 
the best seat, of course, just as naturally as if she was a child at her 
first pantomime. There’s a handsome gentleman with a fair beard 
dimly visible behind. It must be Master Adrian. He has a queer 
notion of life—that chap,” he added, forgetting that he was in the 
presence of ‘‘ that chap’s” mother. 

Mrs. Herbert looked round gravely at him; and Lady Geraldine 
frowned. He did not notice them: he was watching Mary, who,had 
shrunk for a moment behind the curtain, but was now sitting in full 
view of Herbert, looking straight at the stage, from which the curtain 
had just gone up. 

othing more was said in the box until, at a few words pronounced 
behind the scenes by a strange voice, Jack uttered an inarticulate 
sound, and stood up. Then there came upon the stage a lady, very 
pretty, very elegantly dressed, a little bold in her manner, a little 
over-rouged, fascinating because of these slight excesses, but stamped 
by them as foreign to the respectable society into which she was 
supposed to have intruded. 
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“ Absurd!” said Mary suddenly, after gazing incredulously at the 
actress fora moment. ‘‘It cannot be. And yet I verily believe it is. 
Lady Geraldine: is not that Madge Brailsford ?” 

“T really think it is,” said Lady Geraldine, using her opera glass. 
“How shockingly she is painted! And yet I dont believe it is, either. 
That woman is evidently very clever, which Madge never was, so far 
asI could see. And the voice is quite different.” 

“Oho!” said Jack. ‘It was I who found that voice for her.” 

“Then it 7s Madge,”’ said Mery. 

“Of course it is. Rub your eyes and see for yourself.” Mary 
looked and looked, as if she could hardly believe it yet. At the end 
of the act the principal performers, including Magdalen, were called 
before the curtain and heartily applauded. Jack, though con- 
temptuous of popular demonstrations, joined in this, making as much 
noise as possible, and impatiently bidding Mary take off her gloves, 
that she might clap her hands with more effect. A moment after- 
wards, there was a hasty knocking at the door of the box. Mary 
looked across the theatre; saw that Adrian’s chair was vacant; and 
turned red. Jack opened the door, and admitted, not Adrian, but 
Mr. Brailsford, who hurried to the front of the box; shook Lady 
Geraldine’s hand nervously; made a hasty bow right and left to Mary 
and Mrs. Herbert; and, after making as though he had something 
particular to say, sat down in Jack’s chair and said nothing. He was 
greatly agitated. 

** Well, Mr. Brailsford,” said Lady Geraldine, smiling. ‘‘ Dare I 
congratulate you?” 

“ Not a word—not a word,” he said, as if he were half-suffocated. 
“T beg your pardon for coming into your box. I am a broken man— 
disgraced by my own daughter. My favorite daughter, sir—madame 
—I beg your pardon again. You can tell this young lady that she 
was my favorite daughter.” 

‘But you must not take her brilliant success in this way,” said 
Lady Geraldine gently, looking at him with surprise and pity. “ And 
remember that you have other girls.” 

‘‘Psha! Whish-h-h!,” hissed the old gentleman, throwing up 
his hand and snapping his fingers. ‘‘They are all born fools—like 
their mother. She is like me, the only one that is like me. Did you 
ever see such impudence? A girl brought up as she was, walking 
out of a house in Kensington Palace Gardens on to the stage, and 
playing a Parisian—a French—Gad bless me, a drab! to the life. It 
was perfection. I’ve seen everybody that ever acted—years before 
your ladyship was born. I remember Miss O’Neill, aye, and Mrs. 
Jordan; Mars, Rachel, Piccolomini! she’s better than any of ’em, 
except Miss O’Neill—I was young in her time. She wouldnt be kept 
from it. I set my face against it. So did her mother—who could no 
more appreciate her than a turnip could. So did we all. We locked 
her up; we took her money from her; I threatened to disown her— 
and so I will too; but she had her way in spite of us all. Just like 
me: exactly like me. Why, when I was her age, I cared no more for 
my family than I did for Buonaparte. It’s in her blood. I should 
have been on the stage myself, only it’s a blackguard profession; and 
& man who can write tragedy does not need to act it. I will turn over 
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some of my old manuscripts; and she shall show the world what her 
old father can do. And did you notice how self-possessed she was? 
I saw the nerves under it. I felt them. Nervousness always played 
the devil with me. I tell you, madame—and I am qualified to speak 
on the subject—that she walks the stage and gives out her lines in 
the true old style. You dont know these things, Miss Mary: you are 
too young: you never saw great acting. But I know. I had lessons 
from the great Young: Edmund Kean was a mountebank beside him. 
I was the best pupil of Charles Mayne — and of little Dutch 
Sam—but that was another matter. No true lady would paint her 
face and make an exhibition of herself on a public stage for money. 
Still, it is a most extraordinary thing that a young girl like that, 
without any teaching or preparation, should walk out of a drawing- 
room on to the stage, and take London by storm.” 

‘But has she not had some little experience in the provinces ?” 
said Mary. 

‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Brailsford, impatiently. “ Strolling 
about with a parcel of vagabond pantomimists is not experience—not 
proper experience for a young lady. She is the first Brailsford that 
ever played for money in a public theatre. She is not a Brailsford at 
all. I have forbidden her to use the name she’s disgraced.” 

‘‘Come,” said Lady Geraldine. ‘You are proud of her. You 
know you are.” 

“Tam not. I have refused to see her. I have disowned her. If 
I caught one of her sisters coming to witness this indecent French 
play of which she is the life and soul—what would it be without her, 
Lady Geraldine? Tell me that.” 

‘“‘It would be the dullest business imaginable.” 

‘* Ha ha!” cried Brailsford, with a triumphant gesture: ‘‘I should 
think so. Dull as ditchwater. Her voice alone would draw all London 
to listefi. Perhaps you think that I taught her to speak. I tell you, 
Mrs. Herbert, I would have slain her with my own hand as soon as 
trained her for such a profession. Who taught her then? Why——” 


**T did,” said Jack. Mr. Brailsford, who had not noticed his pre- 
sence before, stared at him, and stiffened as he did so. 

‘IT believe you are already acquainted with Mr. Jack,” said Lady 
Geraldine, watching them with some anxiety. 

‘‘ You see what she has made of herself,” said Jack, looking hard 
at him. ‘I helped her to do it: you opposed her. Which of us was 
in the right?” 

**T will not go into that question with you, sir,” said Mr. Brails- 
ford, raising his voice, and waving his glove. ‘I do not approve of 
my daughter’s proceedings.” He turned from Jack to Mrs. Herbert, 
and made a brave effort to chat to her with a jaunty air. ‘A dis- 
tinguished audience, to-night. I think I saw somewhere in the house 
your son, not the least distinguished of us. Painting is a noble art. 
I remember when painters did not stand as well in society as they do 
now; but never in my life have I failed in respect for them. Never. 
A man is the better for contemplating a great picture. Your son has 
an enviable career before him.” 

** So I am told.” 

‘Not a doubt of it. He is a fine young man—as he indeed could 
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not fail to be with such an inheritance of personal graces and mental 
endowments.” 

‘He is very like his father.” 

“Possibly, madame,” said Mr. Brailsford, bowing. ‘“ But I 
never saw his father.” 

‘Whatever his career may be, I shall have little part in it. I 
did not encourage him to become an artist. I opposed his doing so as 
well as I could. I was mistaken, I suppose: it is easier than I thought 
to become a popular painter. But children never forgive such 
mistakes.’’ 

“Forgive!” exclaimed Mr. Brailsford, his withered cheek redden- 
ing faintly. ‘If you have forgiven him for disregarding your wishes, 

ou can hardly believe that he will be so unnatural as to cherish any 
bad feeling towards you. Eh?” 

“Tt is not unnatural to resent an unmerited wound to one’s vanity. 
If I could honestly admire Adrian’s work even now, I have no doubt 
he would consent to be reconciled to me in time. But I cannot. His 
pictures seem weak and sentimental tome. I can see the deficiencies 
of his character in every line of them. I always thought that genius 
was an indispensable condition to success.” 

“Ha! ha!” said Jack. ‘What you call success is the com- 
pensation of the man who has no genius. If you had believed in his 
genius, and yet wanted success for him, you might have opposed him 
with better reason. Some men begin by aiming high, and they have 
to wait till the world comes up to their level. Others aim low, and 
have to lift themselves to success. Happy fellows like Mr. Adrian hit 
the mark at once, being neither too good for the Academy people nor 
too bad for the public.” 

“Probably you are right,” said Mrs. Herbert. ‘I should have 
borne in mind that worse painters than he enjoy a fair share of 
toleration. However, I must abide by my error now.” ’ 


“But surely,” said Mr. Brailsford, harping anxiously on the 
point, “you do not find that he persists in any little feeling of 
disappointment that you may have caused him formerly. No, no: he 
cant do that. He must see that you were actuated by the truest 
regard for his welfare and—and so forth.” 

“JT find that his obstinacy, or perseverance rather, is as evident in 
his resentment against me as it was in his determination to make 
himself an artist in spite of me.” 

Mr. Brailsford, troubled, bit his nail, and glanced at Mrs. Herbert 
twice or thrice, without speaking. Lady Geraldine watched him for 
& moment, and then said, 

“There is a difference between your case and Mrs. Herbert’s.” 

“Of course,” he said, hurriedly. ‘Oh, of course. Quite different. 
I was not thinking of any such——” - 

“And yet,” continued Lady Geraldine, ‘there is some likeness 
too. You both opposed your children’s tastes. But Mrs. Herbert 
does not believe in Adrian’s talent, although she is glad he has made 
@ position for himself. You, on the contrary, are carried away by 
wma talent ; but you are indignant at the position it has made 

er.” 

“T am not carried away. You entirely misapprehend my feelings. I 
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deeply deplore her conduct. I have ceased to correspond with her 
even, since she set my feelings at defiance by accepting a London 
engagement.” 

“In short,” said Lady Geraldine, with good-humored raillery, 
“you would not speak to her if she were to walk into this box.” 

Mr. Brailsford started and looked round; but there was no one 
behind him: Jack had disappeared. ‘‘No,” he said, recovering 
himself. ‘Certainly not. I cannot believe that she would venture 
into my presence.” 

The curtain went up as he spoke. When Madge again came on 
the stage, her business was of a more serious character than in the 
first act, and displayed the heartless determination of the adventuress 
rather than her amusing impudence. Lady Geraldine, admiring a 
certain illustration of this, turned with an approving glance to Mr. 
Brailsford. He was looking fixedly at the stage, no longer trium- 
phant, almost haggard. He seemed relieved when the actress, being 
supposed to recognize an old lover, relented, and showed some 
capacity for sentiment. When the act was over, he still sat staring 
nervously at the curtain, Presently the box door opened; and he 
again looked round with a start. It was Jack, who, returning his 
testy regard with a grim smile, came close to him; stretched an arm 
over his head; and pulled over one of the curtains of the box so as to 
seclude it from the house. Mr. Brailsford rose, trembling. 

“‘T absolutely refuse—” he began. 


Jack opened the door; and Madge, with her dress covered by a 
large domino cloak, hurried in. She threw off the cloak as soon as 
the door was closed, and then seized her father and kissed him. He 
said with difficulty, ‘‘ My dear child” ; sat down; and bent his head, 
overpowered by emotion for the moment. She stood with her hand 
on his shoulder, and bowed over him in a very self possessed manner 
to Mary, whom she addressed as ‘“‘ Miss Sutherland”’, and to the 
others. 

“I have no business to be here,” she said, in a penetrating 
whisper. ‘‘Itis against rules. But when Mr. Jack came and told 
me that my father was here, I could not let him go without speaking 
to him.” 

Lady Geraldine bowed. She and her companions had been pre- 
pared to receive Madge with frank affection; but her appearance and 
manner quite disconcerted them. They recollected her as a pretty, 
petulant young lady: they had actually seen her as one only two 
minutes before on the stage. Yet here she was, apparently grown 
during those two minutes not only in stature but in frame. The 
slight and elegant lady of the play was in the box a large, strong 
woman, with resonant voice and measured speech. Even her hand, 
as she patted her father’s shoulder, moved rhythmically as if the 
— were studied. The kindly patronage with which Lady 

eraldine had been willing to receive an impulsive, clever young 
girl, was forgotten in the mixture of respect, disappointment, an 
even aversion inspired by the self-controlled, independent and accom- 
plished woman. Mary was the first to recover herself. 

‘“‘ Madge,” she said: “—that is, if one may venture to call you 
Madge.” 
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‘Indeed you may,” said Madge, nodding and smiling gracefully. 

“You are a great deal more like yourself on the stage than off it.” 

“Yes,” said Madge. ‘For the last two and a half years, I have 
not taken a single holiday.” 

Mr. Brailsford now sat upright; coughed; and looked severely 
round. But his lip relaxed as his gaze fell on Magdalen; and after 
an apprehensive glance at her, he lost his assurance even more 
obviously than the others. 

“You have grown a good deal, I think, my child,” he said 
nervously. 

“Yes. I hardly expected you to know me. You are looking 
better than ever. How are the girls?” 

“Quite well, thank you, my dear. Quite well.” 

“ And mother ?” 

“Oh, she is well. A little rheumatism, of course; and—a—” 

‘“‘T shall come and see you all to-morrow, at one o’clock. Be sure 
to stay at home for me, wont you?” 

“Certainly. Certainly. We shall be very glad to see you.” 

‘Now I must run away; and I shall not see you again to-night 
except across the footlights. Mr. Jack: my domino.” Jack put the 
cloak upon her shoulders. ‘Is the corridor empty?” Jack looked 
out and reported it empty. ‘‘I must give you one more kiss, father.” 
She did so; and on this occasion Mr. Brailsford did not exhibit 
emotion, but merely looked dazed. Then she bowed as sweetly as 
before to Lady Geraldine and Mrs. Herbert. 

‘Good night, Madge,” said Mary, putting up her spectacles, and 
peering boldly at her. 

« Good night, dear,” said Madge, passing her arm round Mary’s 
neck, and stooping to kiss her. ‘‘Come to-morrow; and I will tell 
you all the news about myself. May I fly now, Mr. Jack?” 

“Come along,” said Jack; and she tripped out, whisking her 
domino dexterously through the narrow door, and revealing for an 
instant her small foot. 

There was an awkward silence in the box for some moments after 
she left. It was broken by the chuckling of Jack, who presently said 
aside to Mary, ‘“‘ When I first saw that young lady, she was a helpless 
good-for-nothing piece of finery.” 

“ And now,” said Mary, ‘she is an independent woman, and an 
accomplished artist. How I envy her!” 

* And pray why ?”’ said Jack. 

‘‘ Because she is of some use in the world.” 

‘“‘Tf you will allow me,” said Mr. Brailsford, rising suddenly, ‘I 
will return to my own place. I am incommoding your friend, doubt- 
less. Good-night.” He offered a trembling hand to Lady Geral- 
dine; made a courtly demonstration towards Mary and Mrs. Herbert ; 
and turned to go. On his way to the door he stopped; confronted 
Jack; and made him a grave bow, which was returned with equal 
dignity. Then he went out slowly, like an infirm old man, without 
any sign of his habitual jauntiness of bearing. 

** Poor devil!” said Jack. 

“I beg your pardon ?” said Lady Geraldine sharply. 


“He finds his pet baby changed into a woman; and he doesnt 
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like it,” said Jack, not heeding herremonstrance. ‘ Now, if she were 
still the cream-colored, helpless little beauty she used to be, quite 
dependent on him, he would be delighted to have such a pretty 
domestic toy to play with.” 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” said Lady Geraldine. ‘ But there is such a thing 
as parental feeling ; and it is possible that Mr. Brailsford may not be 
philosopher enough to rejoice at a change which has widened the 
distance between her youth and his age.” 

‘“‘ He need not be alarmed,” said Jack. ‘If he cannot make a toy 
of her any longer, she can make a toy of him. She is thinking already 
of setting up a white haired father as part of her equipment: I saw 
the idea come into the jade’s head whilst she was looking down at him 
in that chair. He looked effective. This family affection is half sense 
of property, and half sense of superiority. Miss Sutherland—who is 
no use in the world, poor young lady—had no such property in Miss 
Brailsford as her father expected to have, and no such comfortable 
power of inviting her to parties and getting her married as you looked 
forward to. And consequently, she was the only one who bore the 
change in her with a good grace, and really welcomed her.”’ 

“Tam not conscious of having been otherwise than perfectly 
friendly to her.” 

“Aint you?” said Jack, sceptically. Lady Geraldine reddened 
slightly ; then smiled in spite of her vexation, and said, ‘‘ Really, Mr. 
Jack, you are a sort of grown up enfant terrible. I confess that I was 
a little overpowered by her staginess. I can understand actors being 
insufferably stagey on the boards, and quite natural in a room; but I 
cannot make out how an actress can be perfectly natural on the boards, 
and stagey in private.” 

‘“ Acting has become natural to her; and she has lost the habit of 
your society: that is all. As you say, acting never becomes natural to 
bad actors. There she comes again.” 

‘‘ The charm is considerably weakened,” said Lady Geraldine, turn- 
ing toward the stage. ‘‘She does not seem half so real as she did 
before.” 

The play ended as successfully as it had begun. The translators 
responded to calls for the author; and Miss Madge Lancaster took 
the lion’s share of the rest of the applause. Then the pit and 
galleries emptied themselves into the street with much trampling of 
stairs. The occupants of the more expensive places made their 
way slowly through the crush-room, one step at a time: the men 
sliding their feet forward at every advance: the women holding warm 
head wrappings fast with one hand, and hanging awkwardly on to the 
arms of gentlemen with the other. Lady Geraldine got a glimpse of 
Mr. Brailsford as she descended ; but he hurried away, as if desirous 
to avoid further conversation. Jack, who had amused her by betray- 
ing some emotion at the pathetic passages in the play, and who 
had since been silent, walked gloomily beside Mary. They were 
detained for some minutes in the vestibule, Lady Geraldine’s footman 
not being at hand. 

“Come,” said Jack, sulkily. ‘‘ Here is somebody happy at last.” 

Mary looked and saw Herbert coming down the stairs with Aurélie, 
who was, like Jack, the subject of some whispering and pointing. 
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“Yes,” said Mary. ‘‘Heis happy. Ido not wonder at it: she 
is very gentle and lovely. She is a greater artist than Madge: yet 
she has none of Madge’s assurance, which would repel Adrian.” 

‘‘She has plenty of assurance in music, which is her trade. Miss 
Madge has plenty of assurance in manners, which are her trade.” 

‘“‘T am just thinking, Geraldine,” said Mrs. Herbert, ‘ of the dif- 
ference between Adrian and that girl—Madge Brailsford. She, 
capable, sensible, able to hold her own against the world. She is 
everything, in short, that Adrian is not, and that I have often wished 
him tobe. Yet her father seems as far from being united to her as 
Adrian is from me. Query then: is there any use in caring for one’s 
children? I really dont believe there is.” 

“Not the least, after they have become independent of you,” said 
Lady Geraldine, looking impatiently towards the door. ‘“ Where is 
Williams? I think he must have gone mad.” 

At this moment Aurélie, recognizing Mrs. Herbert, made as though 
she would stop, and said something to Adrian which threw him into 
trouble and indecision at once. Apparently she was urging him, and 
he making excuses, taking care not to look towards his mother. This 
dumb show was perfectly intelligible to Mrs. Herbert, who directed 
Lady Geraldine’s attention to it. 

“Tt is all Williams’s fault,” said Lady Geraldine. ‘‘ We should 
have been out of this five minutes ago. You had better take the bull 
by the horns at once, Eliza. Go and speak to him—the vacillating 
idiot !” 

“T will not, indeed,” said Mrs. Herbert. ‘I hope he will have 
the firmness to make her go away.” 

The question was settled by the appearance of Lady Geraldine’s 
servant, who hurried in, and began to explain the delay. 

“There. I do not want to hear anything about it,” said Lady 
Geraldine. ‘‘ Now, where is Mary?” 

Mary was already hastening out with Jack. Herbert saw them 
go with a sensation of relief. When he reached his lodgings he 
was disagreeably relieved from some remorse for having avoided 
Mary. On the table lay a parcel containing all his letters and presents 
to her, with a note—beginning ‘‘ Dear Mr. Herbert ””—in which she 
said briefly that on second thoughts she considered it best to follow 
the usual course, and begged him to believe that she was, sincerely 
his, Mary Sutherland. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Next day, in the afternoon, Jack left the room, the establishment of a 
celebrated firm of pianoforte manufacturers, where he gave his lessons, 
and walked homeward across Hyde Park. Here he saw approaching 
him a woman, dressed in light peacock blue, with a pale maize 
colored scarf on her neck and shoulders, and a large Spanish hat. 
Jack stood still and looked gloomily at her. She put ona pair of 
eye glasses ; scrutinized him for a moment; and immediately shook 
them off her nose and stopped. 

“You have finished work early to-day,” she said, smiling. 

“T have not finished it,” he replied: “I have put them off. I 
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want to go home and work: I cannot spend my life making money— 
not that I am likely to have the chance. Four lessons—five guineas 
—lost.” 

‘You wrote to them, I hope.” 

‘‘No. They will find out that I am not there when they call; 
and then they can teach themselves or go to the devil. They would 
put me off sooner then lose a tennis party. I will put them off sooner 
than lose a good afternoon’s work. I am losing my old independence 
over this money-making and society business—I dont like it. No 
matter. Are you on your way to Cavendish Square ?” 

“Yes. But you must not turn back. You did not sacrifice your 
teaching to gad about the park with me. You want to compose. I 
know by your face.” 

** Are you in a hurry?” 

‘‘ Tam not; but , 

“Then come and gad about, as you call it, for a while. It is too 
fine a day to go indoors and grind tunes.” 

She turned; and they strolled away across the plain between the 
Serpentine and the Bayswater Road, crossing a vacant expanse of 
sward, or picking their way amongst idlers who lay prone on the 
grass asleep, or basked supine in the sun. It was a warm afternoon; 
and the sky was cloudless. 

** You would not suppose, seeing the world look so pleasant, that 
it is such a rascally place as it is,” said Jack, when they had walked 
for some time in silence. 

‘Tt is not so very bad, though, after all. If you were a little of 
a painter, as I am, this sunlit sward and foliage would repay you for 
all the stupidities of people who have eyes, but cannot use them.” 

‘‘Aye. And painters suppose that their art is an ennobling one. 
Suppose I held up a lying, treacherous, cruel woman to the admiration 
of a painter, and reviled him as unimaginative if he would not accept 
her blue eyes, and silky hair, and fine figure as a compensation for 
her corrupt heart, he would call me names—cynical sensualist, and so 
forth. What better is he with his boasted loveliness of Nature? 
There are moments when I should like to see a good hissing, scorch- 
ing shower of brimstone sear all the beauty out of her false face.” 

‘Oh! What is the matter to-day?” 

‘“‘ Spleen—because I am poor. It is the source of most people’s 
complaints.” 

“But you are not poor. Recollect that you have just thrown 
away five guineas, and that you will make ten to-morrow.” 

“*T know.” 

“cc Well ? ”? 

“Well, are guineas wealth to a man who wants time and freedom 
from base people and base thoughts? No: I have starved out the 
first half of my life alone: I will fight through the second half on the 
same conditions. I get ten guineas a day at present for teaching 
female apes to scream, that they may be the better qualified for the 
marriage market. That is because I am the fashion. How long shall 
I remain the fashion? Until August, when the world—as it calls 
itself—will emigrate, and return next spring to make the fortune of 
the next lucky charlatan who makes a bid for my place. I shall be 
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glad to be rid of them, in spite of their guineas: teaching them wastes 
my time, and does them no good. Then there is the profit on my 
compositions, of which I get five per cent. perhaps in money, with all 
the honor and glory. The rest goes into the pockets of publishers and 
concert givers, some of whom will go down half-way to posterity on 
my back because they have given me, for a symphony with the fruits 
of twenty years hard work in it, about one-fifth of what is given for a 
trumpery picture or novel every day. That fantasia of mine has 
been pirated and played in every musical capital in Europe; and I 
could not afford to buy you a sable jacket out of what I have made 
by it.” 

i It is very hard, certainly. But do you really care about money?” 

“Ha! ha! No, of course not. Music is its own reward. Com- 
posers are not human: they can live on diminished sevenths; and be 
contented with a pianoforte for a wife, and a string quartet for a 
family. Come,” he added boisterously, ‘‘enough of grumbling. When 
I took to composing, I knew I was bringing my pigs to a bad market. 
But dont pretend to believe that a composer can satisfy either his 
appetite or his affections with music any more than a butcher or a 
baker can. I dare say I shall live all the more quietly for being an 
old bachelor.” 

“T never dreamt that you would care to marry.” 

‘And who tells you that I would now?” 

“T thought you were regretting your enforced celibacy,” she 
replied, laughing. He frowned; and she became serious. ‘ Some- 
how,” she added, ‘‘ I cannot fancy you as a married man.” 

“Why?” he said, turning angrily upon her. ‘Am TI a fish, or a 
musical box? Why have I less right to the common ties of social life 
than another man ?” 

‘“¢Of course you have as much right,” she said, surprised that her 
remark should have hurt him. ‘ But I have known you so long as 
you are at present 2 

“What am I at present?” 

“A sort of inspired hermit,” she replied, undaunted. ‘It seems 
as if marriage would be an impossible condescension on your part. 
That is only a fancy, I know. If you could find any woman worthy of 
you and able to make you happy, I think you ought to marry. I 
should be delighted to see you surrounded by a pack of naughty 
children. You would never be an ogre any more then.” 

“Do you think I am an ogre, then. Eh?” 

“Sometimes. To-day, for instance, I think you are decidedly 
ogreish. I hope I am not annoying you with my frivolity. I am 
unusually frivolous to-day.” 

“Hm! You seem to me to be speaking to the point pretty 
forcibly. So you would like to see me married ?” 

‘“‘Happily married, yes. I should be glad to think that your 
lonely, gloomy lodging was changed for a cheerful hearth ; and that 
you had some person to take care of your domestic arrangements, 
which you are quite unfit to manage for yourself. Now that you have 
suggested the idea, it grows on me rapidly. May I set to work to find 
a wife for you ?” 

‘Of course it does not occur to you,” he said, with unabated ill 
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humor, “that I may have chosen for myself already—that I might 
actually have some sentimental bias in the business, for instance.” 


Mary, much puzzled, put on her spectacles and tried to find from 
his expression whether he was serious or joking. Failing, she laughed, 
and said, ‘‘I dont believe you ever gave the matter a thought.” 

“Just so. I am a privileged mortal, without heart or pockets. 
When you wake up and clap your hands after the coda of Mr. Jack’s 
symphony, you have ministered to all his wants, and can keep the 
rest to yourself, love, money, and all.” 

She could no longer doubt that he wasin earnest: his tone touched 
her. ‘I had noidea—” she began. ‘‘ Will you tell me who it is; or 
am I not to ask?” 

He grinned in spite of himself. ‘‘ What do you think of Mrs. 
Simpson ?”’ said he. 

Mary’s mood had taken so grave a turn that she was for a moment 
unable to follow this relapse into banter. ‘‘ But,” she said, looking 
shocked, ‘‘ Mr. Simpson is alive.” 

‘‘Hence my unhappiness,” said Jack, with a snarl, disgusted at 
her entertaining his suggestion. 

‘‘T suppose,” she said slowly, after a pause of some moments, 
‘that you mean to make me feel that I have no business with your 
private affairs. I did not mean——” 

‘‘ You suppose nothing of the sort,’”’ said he, losing his temper. 
‘¢ When have I concealed any of my affairs from you?” 

“Then you do not really intend to I mean, the person you 


said you were in love with is a myth.” 

‘*Pshaw! I never said I was in love with anyone.” 

“T might have known as much if I had thought for a moment. 
I am very dull sometimes.” 

This speech did not satisfy Jack. ‘‘What do you mean by 
that?” he said testily. ‘‘ Why might you have known? I never 
said I was in love, certainly. Have I said I was not in love?” 


” 


‘“Come,”’ she said gaily. ‘* You shall not play shuttlecock with 
my brains any longer. Answer me plainly. Are you in love?” 

‘*T tell such things as that to sincere friends only.” 

Mary suddenly ceased to smile, and made no reply. 

“Well, if you are my friend, what the devil do you see in my 
affairs to laugh at? You can be serious enough with other people.” 

“T did not mean to laugh at your affairs.” 

‘What are you angry about?” 

“Tam not angry. A moment ago you reproached me because I 
thought you wished to repel my curiosity. The reproach seemed to 
me to imply that you considered me a friend worthy of your 
confidence.” 

“So I do.” 

‘« And now you tell me that I am an insincere friend.” 

‘‘T never said anything of the kind.” 

“‘ You implied it. However, there is no reason why you should 
tell me anything unless you wish to. I do not complain, of course: 
your affairs are your affairs and not mine. But I do not like to be 
accused of insincerity. I have always been as sincere with you as I 
know how to be.” 
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For the next minute Jack walked on in silence with his hands 
clasped behind him, and his head bent towards the ground. They 
were crossing a treeless part of the park, unoccupied save by a few 
sooty sheep. The afternoon sun had driven the loiterers into the 
shade; and there was no sound except a distant rattle of traffic from 
the north, and an occasional oarsplash from the south. Jack stopped, 
and said without looking up, 

“Tell me this. Is all that business between you and Herbert 
broken off and done with ?” 

‘“‘ Completely.” 

“Then listen to me,” he said, taking an attitude in which she had 
seen him once or twice before, when he had been illustrating his 
method of teaching elocution. ‘‘I am not a man to play the part of 
a lover with grace. Nature gave me a rough frame that I might 
contend the better with a rough fortune. Nevertheless I have a 
heart and affections like other men; and those affections have centred 
themselves on you.” Mary blanched, and looked at him in terror. 
“You are accustomed to my ardent temper; but I do not intend that 
you shall suffer from bad habits of mine, engendered by a life of 
solitude and the long deferring of my access, through my music, to 
my fellow creatures. No: I am aware of my failings, and shall 
correct them. You know my position; and so I will make no boast of 
it. You may think me incapable of tenderness; but I am not: you 
will never have to complain that your husband does not love you.” 
He paused, and looked at Mary’s face. 

She had never had a thought of marrying Jack. Now that he 
asked her to do so, she felt that refusal would cause a wound she dared 
not inflict: she must sacrifice herself to his demand. To fill the empty 
place in Jack’s heart seemed to her a duty laid on her. She summoned 
all her courage and endurance to say yes, and consoled herself with 
the thought that she should not live long. Meanwhile, Jack was 
reading her face. 

‘“‘T have committed my last folly,” he said, in a stirring voice, but 
without any of his habitual abruptness. ‘ Henceforth I shall devote 
myself to the only mistress I am fitted for, Music. She has not many 
such masters.” 

Mary, yielding to an extraordinary emotion, burst into tears. 

“Come,” he said: ‘‘it is all over. I did not mean to frighten you. 
Ihave broken with the world now; and my mind is the clearer and 
the easier for it. Why need you ery?” 

She recovered herself, trying to find something to say to him. In 
her disquietude she began to speak before her agitation had subsided. 
“Tt is not,” she said with difficulty, “that I am ungrateful or 
insensible. But you do not know how far you stand beyond other—” 

“Yes, yes,’ he said soothingly. ‘I understand. You are right: 
I have no business in the domestic world, and must stick to music 
and Mrs. Simpson to the end of the chapter. Come along; and think 
no more of it. I will put you into a cab and send you home.” 

She turned with him; and they went together towards the Marble 
Arch: he no longer moody, but placid and benevolent: she disturbed, 
silent, and afraid to meet his gaze. It was growing late. One of the 
religious congregations which hold their summer meetings in the 
N 2 
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park had assembled; and their hymn could be heard, softened by 

distance. Jack hummed a bass to the tune, and looked along the 

line of trees that shut out the windows of Park Lane, and led away 

: the singular equestrian statue which then stood at Hyde Park 
orner. 

‘This is a pretty place, after all,” he said. ‘‘There is enough blue 
sky and green sward here to compensate for a good deal of brick and 
mortar. Down there in the hollow there is silver water with white 
swans on it. I wonder how the swans keep themselves white. The 
sheep cant.” 

‘Yes, it is an exquisite day,” said Mary, trying hard to interest 
herself in the scene, and to speak steadily. ‘ There will be a fine 
sunset.” 

“ There is a good view of the Duke of Wellington here.” 

‘* Happily, I cannot see so far. But I can imagine the monster 
swimming sooty in the ether.” 

‘‘ Leave him in peace,” said Jack. ‘He is the only good statue 
in London: that is why no one has the courage to say a word in his 
defence. His horse is like a real horse, with real harness. He is not 
exposed bareheaded to the weather, but wears a hat as any other man 
in the street does. He is not a stupid imitation of an antique bas 
relief. He is characteristic of the century that made him ; and he is 
unique, as a work of art should be. He is picturesque too. The—— 
Come, come, Miss Mary. You have no more cause to be unhappy 
than those children tumbling over the fence there. "What are those 
tears for?” 

‘“Not because I am unhappy,” she replied in a broken voice. 
‘* Perhaps because I have such reason to be proud. Pray do not mind 
me. I cannot help it.” 

They were now close to the Marble Arch; and Jack hurried on, 
that she might the sooner escape the staring of the loungers there. 
Outside, he called a cab, and assisted her to enter. 

“You will never be afraid of me any more, I hope,” he said, 
pressing her hand. She attempted to speak; gulped down a sob; and 
nodded and smiled as gaily as she could, her tears falling meanwhile. 
He watched the cab until it was no longer distinguishable among the 
crowd of vehicles in Oxford Street, and then re-entered the Park and 
turned to the West, which was now beginning to glow with the fire of 
evening. When he reached the bridge beneath which the Serpentine 
of Hyde Park is supposed to become the Long Water of Kensington 
Gardens, he stopped to see the sun set behind the steeple of Bayswater 
Church, and to admire the clear depths of hazel green in the pools 
underneath the foliage on the left hand bank. ‘‘/ hanker for a wefe!” 

he said, as he stood bolt upright, with his knuckles resting lightly on 
the parapet, and the ruddy gold of the sun full in his eyes. ‘‘/ grovel 
after money! What dog’s appetites have this worldly crew infected me 
with! Nomatter: I am free: I am myself again. Back to thy holy 
garret, oh my soul!” And having stared the sunset out of countenance, 
which is soon done by a man old enough to have hackneyed the 
sentimentality it inspires, he walked steadfastly away, his mood 
becoming still more tranquil as the evening fell darker. 


On reaching Church Street, he called for Mrs. Simpson; gave her 
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a number of postage stamps which he had just purchased; and 
ordered her to write in his name to all his pupils postponing their 
lessons until he should write to them again. Being an indifferent 


speller and a slovenly writer, she grumbled that he was risking his 


income by treating his pupils so cavalierly. It was his custom to meet 
her remonstrances, even when he acted on them, with oaths and 
abuse. This evening he let her say what she wished, meanwhile 
arranging his table to write at. His patience was so far from 
appeasing her that she at last ventured to say that she would not 
write his letters and turn good money away. 

“You will do as you are told,” he said; ‘‘for the devils also 
believe and tremble.” And with that explanation, he bade her make 
him some coffee, and put her out of the room. 

Whilst Mary was being driven home from the park, she was for 
some time afraid that she must succumb publicly to a fit of hysterics. 
But after a few painful minutes, her throat relaxed; a feeling of 
oppression at her chest ceased; and when the cab stopped at Mr. 
Phipson’s house, she was able to offer the fare composedly to the 
driver, who refused it, saying that the gentleman had paid him in 
advance. She then went upstairs to her own room to weep. When 
she arrived there, however, she found that she had no more tears to 
shed. She went to the mirror, and stood motionless before it. It 
showed her a face expressing deep grief. She looked pityingly at it; 
and it looked back at her with intensified dolor. This lasted for more 
than a minute, during which she conveyed such a profundity of 
sadness into her face that she had no attention to spare for the 
lightening of her heart which was proceeding rapidly meanwhile. 
Then her nostrils gave a sudden twitch; she burst out laughing ; 
and the self reproach which followed this outrage on sentiment did 
not prevent her from immediately laughing all the more. 

‘“‘ After all,” she said, seizing a jug of cold water and emptying 
it with a splash into a basin, “‘it is not more ridiculous to laugh at 
nothing than to look miserable about it.” So she washed away the 
traces her tears had left, and went down to dinner as gaily as usual. 

A fortnight elapsed, during which she heard nothing of Jack, and 
sometimes thought that she had done better when she had cried at his 
declaration, than when she had laughed at her own emotion. Then, 
one evening, Mr. Phipson announced that the Antient Orpheus 
Society were about to make an important acquisition—‘“‘ one,” said 
he, looking at Mary, “that will specially interest you.” 

“Something by old Jack?” said Charlie, who was dining there 
that day. 

‘‘A masterpiece by him, I hope,” said Mr. Phipson. ‘He has 
written to say that he has composed music to the ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound’ of Shelley: four scenes with chorus; a dialogue of 
Prometheus with the earth; an antiphony of the earth and moon; an 
overture ; and a race of the hours.” 

“Shelley!” exclaimed Mary incredulously. 

“T should have thought that Dr. Johnson was the proper poet for 
Jack,”’ said Charlie. 

“It is a magnificent subject,” continued Mr. Phipson; “and if 
he has done justice to it, the work will be the crowning musical 
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achievement of this century. I have no doubt whatever that he has 
succeeded ; for he says himself that his music is the complement of 
the poetry, and fully worthy of it. He would never venture to say 
so if he were not conscious of having done something almost 
stupendous.” 

‘Modesty never was one of his failings,”’ remarked Charlie. 


“‘T feel convinced that the music will be—will be—” said Mr. 
Phipson, waving his hand, and seeking an expressive word, ‘‘ will be 
something apocalyptic, if I may use the term. We have agreed to 
offer him five hundred pounds for the copyright, with the exclusive 
privilege of performance in the British Isles; and we have reason to 
believe that he will accept this offer. Considering that the music will 
doubtless be very difficult, and will involve the expense of a chorus 
and an enlarged band, with several rehearsals, it is a fairly liberal 
offer. Maclagan objected, of course; and some of the others suggested 
three hundred and fifty; but I insisted on five hundred. We could 
not decently offer less. Besides, the Modern Orpheus will try to 
snatch the work from us. The overture is actually in the hands of 
the copyist; and the rest will be complete in a month at latest.” 


“ Certainly you must have more money than you know what to do 
with, if you are going to pay five hundred pounds for a thing you 
have never seen,” said Mrs. Phipson. 

‘‘We shall pay it without the least mistrust,” said Mr. Phipson 
pompously. ‘Jack is a great composer: one whose rugged exterior 
conceals a wonderful gift, as a pearl is protected by an oyster shell.” 

‘** But he cannot possibly have composed the whole work in a fort- 
night,” said Mary. 

‘“‘Of course not. What makes you suggest a fortnight ?” 

‘* Nothing,” said Mary. ‘At least, I heard that he had given no 
lessons during the past fortnight.” 

‘*He has been planning it for a long time, you may depend upon 
it. Still, there are instances of extraordinary expedition in musical 
composition. The Messiah was completed by Handel in twenty-one 
days; and Mozart $l 

Mr. Phipson went on to relate anecdotes of overtures and whole 
acts added to operas in one night. He was a diligent concert goer, 
and always read the analytical programmes carefully, so that he had 
a fund of such tales, more or less authentic, to relate. Mary, who had 
heard most of them before, looked attentive and let her thoughts 
wander. 

Some days later, however, when Mary asked for further news of 
‘‘Prometheus Unbound”, she found his tone changed. On being 
pressed he admitted that he had induced the Antient Orpheus Society 
to make a doubtful bargain. The overture and two of the scenes had 
been completed and delivered to the society by Jack; and no one, 
said Mr. Phipson, had been able to contradict Maclagan’s verdict that 
‘*the music, most fortunately, was inexecutable”. A letter had been 
carefully drawn up to inform Jack as gently as possible of the fate 
of his work. “So prodigious,” it said, ‘‘ were the technical difficulties 
of the work; so large and expensive the forces required to present it 
adequately; and so doubtful the prospect of its acceptance by a 
miscellaneous audience in the existing condition of public taste, that 
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the Committee were obliged to confess, with deep regret, that they 
dared not make arrangements for its early production. If Mr. Jack 
had by him any more practicable composition, however short it might 
fall of the ‘Prometheus’ in point of vastness of design, they would be 
willing to permit of its being substituted without prejudice to those 
conditions in their agreement which had been inserted in the interests 
of the composer.” 


To this Jack had replied that they should have “‘ Prometheus” or 
nothing ; that there was not a note in the score which was not practic- 
able with a reasonable degree of trouble; that he could find no 
precedents on which to base the slightest regard for the sagacity of 
the Society ; that he cared not one demi-semi-quaver whether they 
held to their bargain or not, as he would find no difficulty in disposing 
of his work; and that he insisted on their either returning the score 
at once, or paying the first instalment of five hundred pounds for it, as 
agreed upon. He added in a postscript that if they accepted the 
work, he should require strict fulfilment of the clause binding the 
Society to one public performance of it in London. The Society, 
which was old enough to have shelved certain works purchased from 
Beethoven for similar reasons to those given to Jack, hesitated ; 
quarrelled internally ; and at last resolved to hold a private rehearsal 
of the overture before deciding. Manlius made earnest efforts to 
comprehend and like this section of the work, which was to occupy 
half an hour in performance, and was, in fact, a symphony. He only 
partially succeeded ; and he found the task of conducting the rehear- 
sal unusually disagreeable. The players, confident and willing, did 
wonders in the estimation of Maclagan; but the first repetition broke 
down twice; and those who were at fault lost temper aud cursed 
mutinously within hearing of Manlius, who was himself confused and 
angry. When it was over at last, a dubious murmur rose from the 
stalls where the Committee sat in judgment; and a few of the older 
members protested against a second trial. These were over-ruled; 
avid the overture was repeated, this time without any stoppage. 

‘* Certainly,” said Mr. Phipson, describing his sensations to Mary, 
“it contained grand traits. But these were only glimpses of form in 
tHe midst of chaos. I had to give in to Maclagan by acknowledging 
that the most favorable account I could give of it was that it 
impressed me as might the aberrations of a demented giant. He was 
quite frantic about it, and fairly talked us down with examples of 
false relations and incorrect progressions from every bar of the score. 
Old Brailsford, who is one of the old committee, turned up for the 
first time these four years expressly to support Jack’s interests. He 
said it was the most infernal conglomeration of sounds he had ever 
listened to ; and I must say many of us privately agreed with him.” 

This conversation took place at the dinner table, and was prolonged 
by Mrs. Phipson, who taunted her husband with his disregard of her 
warning not to pay five hundred pounds for what she termed a pig in 
apoke. She was a talkative woman, shallow, jolly, and unscrupulous, 
with a shrewd and selfish side to her character which indulgent people 
never saw. Mary saw it clearly; and as, to her taste, Mrs. Phipson 
was vulgar, she was not very fond of her, and often felt indignant at 
her ridicule of her husband’s boastful but sincere love of music. On 
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this occasion, seeing that Mr. Phipson was getting sulky, and that his 
wife was perversely minded to make him worse, she left the table 
quietly without waiting for her hostess, and went upstairs alone to the 
drawing room. There, to her surprise, she found a strange man, 
lounging on a sofa with an album in his hands. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Mary, retreating. 

‘“‘Not at all,” said the man, rising in disorder. ‘I hope I’m not 
in the way. Miss Sutherland, perhaps.” 

‘“‘'Yes,”’ said Mary, coldly; for she could not see him distinctly, 
and his manner of addressing her, though a little confused, struck her 
as being too familiar. 

“Very happy to make your acquaintance, Miss Sutherland. 
Nanny wrote me word that you were staying here. I recognize you 
by your photograph too. I hope I dont disturb you.” He added 
this doubtfully, her attitude being still anything but reassuring. 

‘‘Not at all,” said Mary, taking the nearest seat, which happened 
to be a piece of furniture shaped like the letter §, with a seat in each 
loop, so that the occupants, placed opposite one another, could converse 
at their ease across the rail. She then settled her glasses deliberately 
upon her nose, and looked at him with a certain hardihood of manner 
which came to her whenever she was seized with nervousness, and 
was determined not to give way toit. He was a tall, jovial looking 
man, not yet quite middle-aged, stout, or florid, but, as she judged, 
within five years at most of being all three. He had sandy hair, and 
a red beard cleft into two long whiskers of the shape formerly known 
to fashion as ‘‘ weepers.” His expression was good-natured and, at 
this moment, conciliatory, as though he wished to disarm any further 
stiffness on her part. But she thought she saw also signs of ad- 
miration in his eyes; and she continued to gaze at him inflexibly. He 
looked wistfully at the conversation chair, but sat down on the sofa, 
leaning forward with his elbows on his knees. 

“This is a very convenient neighborhood, isnt it ?’’ he said. 

“ Very.” 

“Yes. I am sure you must find it so. You are within easy 
distance of both the parks, and all the theatres. Kensington is too 
far out of the way for my fancy. How long does it take to go from 
here to Covent Garden Market now, for instance ?”’ 

‘“‘T am sorry I cannot tell you,” said Mary calmly, looking at him 
with unflinching eyes: ‘‘I never go there.” 

‘‘Indeed! I wonder at that. You can get tremendous bargains 
in flowers, I believe, if you gu there early in the morning. Do you 
like flowers ?” 

‘I do not share the fashionable mania for cut flowers. I like 
gardening.” 

“I quite agree with you, Miss Sutherland. I often think, when 
I see every little vase or niknak in a room stuffed with tulips and 
lilies and things, what a want of real taste it shews. I was looking 
at that beautiful painting over the music stand just before you came 
in. May I ask is it one of yours?” 

“Yes. If you look closely at it you will see my name written in 
large vermilion letters in the left hand corner.” 


“T saw it. That’s how I knew it to be yours. It is a capital 
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icture: I often regret that I never learned to paint, though I know 
[ should never have done it half as well as you. It’s a very nice 
occupation for a lady. It is mere child’s play to you, I suppose.” 

“T have given it up because I find it too difficult.” 

‘But nobody could do it better than you. However, it runs away 
with your time, no doubt. Still, if I were you, I wouldnt give it up 
altogether.” 

“You are fond of pictures, I presume.”’ 

‘““Yes. I have a great taste for them. I go to the National 
Gallery whenever I come to London, to have a look at Landseer’s 
pictures. I sometimes see young ladies copying the pictures there. 
Did you ever copy one of Landseer’s ?” 

“No. Strange as it may appear to you, there are some pictures 
there which I prefer to Landseer’s.”’ 

‘You understand the old masters, you see. I dont, unfortunately. 
I should like to be able to talk to you about them; but if I tried it 
on, you would find out in no time that I know nothing about it. 
Put me into a gallery, and I can tell you what pictures I like: that’s 
about as far as I can go.” 

‘“‘T wish I could go as far.” 

‘‘T’m afraid youre chaffing me, Miss Sutherland.” 

Mary did not condescend to reply. The strange man, now some- 
what discomfited, rose and stood with his back to the fireplace, as if 
to warm himself at the Japanese umbrella that protruded from it. 

‘‘ Beautiful weather,” he said, after a pause. 

‘“‘ Very beautiful indeed,” she replied gravely. Then, to prevent 
herself from laughing at him, ‘‘ Have you been long in London?” 

“Arrived yesterday morning,” he said, brightening. ‘I came 
straight from New York via Liverpool. I’m always travelling. Have 
you ever been to the States?” 

* No.” 

“You should go there and see what real life is. We're all asleep 
here. I only left England last March; and I’ve started six branches 
of our company since that, besides obtaining judgment against two 
scoundrels who infringed our patent. Quick work that.” 

“Ts it?” 

““T should think so. It would have taken two years to do here. 
More: five years perhaps. The Americans dont resist a new thing as 
wedo. But no matter. Unless they look alive here, they will be 
driven out of the market by foreign manufacturers using our cheap 

ower.” 
a Your cheap power! What is that?” 

“T thought you knew. Why, the Conolly electro-motor, which 
will drive any machinery at half—aye, at a quarter the cost of steam. 
You have heard of it, of course.” 

“T think so. I have met Mr. Conolly. He does not seem like a 
man who could do anything badly.” 

“Badly! Ishould think not. He’s an amazing man. They talk 
of Seth Jones’s motor; and Van Print claims to be the original inventor 
of Conolly’s commutator. But they are a couple of thieves. I can 
shew you the report of Conolly versus the Pacific-——” 

“ Johnny!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Phipson, entering. ‘I thought it 
was your voice.” 
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‘* How dye do, Nan?’ said he. ‘ How are the bairns ?” 

‘Oh, we're all first rate. Have you been here long?” 

‘Tt seems only half a minute, Miss Sutherland has been enter- 
taining me so pleasantly.” And he winked and frowned at Mrs, 
Phipson, to intimate that he desired to be introduced. 

“Then you know each other already,” she said. ‘This is my 
brother, Mr. Hoskyn. I hope you have not been bothering Mary 
with your electro business.” 

‘** Mr. Hoskyn was giving me a most interesting account of it when 
you came in,” said Mary. 

‘You can finish it some other time,” said Mrs. Phipson. ‘‘ Inflict 
it on the next person who has the misfortune to get shut into a 
railway carriage with you. When did you come back?” 

Mr. Hoskyn glanced apprehensively at Mary, and did not seem to 
like his sister’s remark, though he laughed good-humoredly at it. 
The conversation then turned upon his recent movements ; the length 
of time he expected to remain in London; and so forth. Mary 
gathered that he had invested money in the Conolly Electro-Motor 
Company, and that he occupied himself in travelling to countries 
where the electro-motor was as yet unknown; establishing companies 
for its exploitation; and making them pay for the right to use it. 
Mrs. Phipson was evidently tired of this subject, and made several 
attempts to prevent his dwelling on it; but, in spite of her, he boasted 
a good deal of the superiority of Conolly’s invention, and abused and 
predicted ruin for certain other companies which had been set on foot 
to promote rival projects. He was effectually interrupted at last by 
the appearance of the younger children, who were excited by the 
arrival of Uncle Johnnie; and, Mary thought, looked forward to being 
the richer for his visit. Mr. Hoskyn’s attention to them, however, 
flagged after the first few minutes; and Mrs. Phipson, who was always 
impatient of her children’s presence, presently bade them go and tell 
their father that Uncle Johnnie had come. They were, she added, 
on no account to return to the drawing-room. Their faces lengthened 
at this dismissal ; but they did not venture to disregard it. Then Mr. 
Phipson came; and his brother-in-law said much to him of what he 
had said before. Mary took no part in the conversation; but she 
occupied a considerable share of Mr. Hoskyn’s attention. "Whenever 
he pronounced an opinion, or cracked a joke, he glanced at her to see 
whether she approved of it, and always found her in the same attitude, 
self-possessed, with her upper lip lifted a little from her teeth by the 
poise of her head, which she held well up in order to maintain her 
glasses in their position; and by a slight contraction of her brows to 
shade her eyes from the superfluous rays. 

“‘T need hardly ask whether Miss Sutherland sings,” he said, when 
he had repeated all his news to Mr. Phipson. 

‘“‘ Very seldom,” replied his sister. Now Mary had a powerful and 
rather strident contralto voice, which enabled her to sing dramatic 
music with startling expression and energy. Mrs. Phipson, who did 
not like these qualities, said ‘‘ Very seldom” in order to deter her 
brother from pressing his suggestion. But Mr. Phipson, who relished 
Mary’s performances, and was also fond of playing accompaniments, 
immediately went to the piano, and opened it. 
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“T would give anything to hear you,” said Hoskyn, ‘if you will 
condescend to sing for such an ignorant audience as me.” 

‘‘T had much rather not,” said Mary, shewing signs of perturba- 
tion for the first time. ‘I sing nothing that would amuse you.” 

‘‘Of course not,” said he. ‘‘I know you dont sing ballads and 
such trash. Something Italian, I should like to hear.” 

“Come,” said Mr. Phipson. ‘Give us ‘ Che faro senza Euridice.’” 
And he began to play it. 

Mary, after a moment’s hesitation, resigned herself, and went to 
the instrument. Mrs. Phipson sighed. Hoskyn sat down on the 
ottoman ; leaned attentively forward; and smiled continuously until 
the song was over, when he cried, with enthusiasm, 

“Bravo! Splendid, splendid! You are quite equal to any pro- 
fessional singer I ever heard, Miss Sutherland. There is nothing like 
real Italian music after all. Thank you very much: I cannot remem- 
ber when I enjoyed anything half so well.” 

‘* Tt is not Italian music,” said Mary, resuming her former attitude 
in the causeuse. ‘It is German music with Italian words.” 

‘Tt might as well be Chinese music for all he knows about it,” 
said Mrs. Phipson spitefully. 

‘**T know that I enjoyed it thoroughly, at any rate,” said Hoskyn. 
“T have taken such a fancy to that picture on the wall that I should 
like to see some of your sketches, if you will favor me so far.” 

Mary felt bound to be civil to Mrs. Phipson’s brother: else she 
might have lost patience with Mr. Hoskyn. ‘ My sketches are in that 
book,” she said, pointing to a portfolio. ‘ But they are not intended 
for show purposes; and if you have no real curiosity to see them, pray 
do not be at the trouble of turning them over. I do not paint for the 
sake of displaying an extra accomplishment.” 

‘‘T quite understand that. It is as natural to you to do all these 
things as it is to me to walk or sleep. You can hardly think how 
much pleasure a song or a sketch gives to me, because, you see, they 
are everyday things to you, whereas I could no more paint or sing in 
Italian than little Nettie upstairs. So, if you’ll allow me, I’ll take a 
peep. If I bring them over here, you can shew them to me better.” 
And, on this pretext, he got into the causeuse with her at last. 


“Fool!” commented Mrs. Phipson through her teeth to Mr. 
Phipson, who smiled, and strummed the piano. Hoskyn meanwhile 
examined the sketches one by one; demanded a particular account of 
each; and, when they represented places at which he had been, related 
such circumstances of his visit as he could recollect, usually including 
the date, the hotel charges, and particulars of his fellow travellers ; 
as, for instance, that there were two Italian ladies staying there; or 
that a lot of Russians took the whole of the first floor, and were really 
very polite people when you came to know them. Mary answered his 
questions patiently, and occasionally, when he appealed to her for 
confirmation of his opinions, gave him a cool nod, after each of which 
he grew more pleased and talkative. He praised her drawings 
extravagantly ; and she, seeing that the worst satisfied him as well as 
the best, made no further attempt to deprecate his admiration, listen- 
ing to it with self-possessed indifference. Mrs. Phipson yawned 
conspicuously all the time. Failing to move him by this means, she 
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at last asked him whether he would take supper with them, or return 
at once to wherever he was staying. He replied that he was staying 
round the corner at the Langham Hotel, and that he would wait for 
supper, to which Mrs. Phipson assented with a bad grace. Just then 
Mary, hearing screams from the nursery, pretended that she wished 
to see what was the matter, and left the room. She did not return; 
and Hoskyn, on going down to supper, was informed, to his heavy 
disappointment, that she never partook of that meal. 

“So you might have saved yourself the trouble of staying, after 
all,” said Mrs. Phipson. ‘‘ Will you have a wing or a bit of the 
breast ? ” 

‘“‘ Anything, please. On my soul, Phipson, I think she is the 
nicest girl I ever met. She is really very handsome.” 

“Handsome!” cried Mrs. Phipson, indignantly. ‘‘ Dont be a fool, 
Johnny.” 

‘Why? Dont you think she is ?” 

‘“‘ She isnt even plain: she is downright ugly.” 

‘Oh come, Nanny! That is a little toomuch. What fault can 
you find with her face ?” 

‘* What fault is there that I cannot find? To say nothing of her 
features, which even you can hardly defend, look at her coarse black 
hair and thick eyebrows. And then she wears spectacles.” 

‘“No. Not spectacles. Only nosers, Nanny. They are quite the 
fashion now.” 

‘* Well, whatever you chose to call them. If you consider a pince- 
nez ornamental, your taste is peculiar.” 

“‘T agree with you, John,” said Mr. Phipson. ‘I admire Mary 
greatly.” 

“Tf she were twice as handsome,” interposed Mrs. Phipson, as 
Hoskyn’s eyes brightened triumphantly, ‘‘it would be none the better 
for you. She is engaged.” 

Hoskyn looked at her in dismay. Mr. Phipson seemed surprised. 


‘* Engaged to Adrian Herbert the artist,” continued Mrs. Phipson, 
‘‘who can talk to her about high art until she fancies him the greatest 
genius in England: not like you, who think yourself very clever 
when you have spent an hour in shewing her that you know nothing 
about it.” 

‘““My dear,” remonstrated Mr. Phipson: ‘that business with 
Herbert is all broken off. You should be a little careful. He is 
going to be married to Szczympliga.” 

‘“ You may believe as much of that as you please,” said Mrs. 
Phipson. ‘‘Even supposing that she really is done with Herbert, 
there is Jack. A nice chance you have, Johnny, with the greatest 
lion in London for a rival.” 

‘“‘ Annie,” said Mr. Phipson: “you are talking recklessly. There 
is no reason to suppose that there is anything between Mary and Jack. 
Jack is not—in that sense, at least—a ladies’ man.” 

‘* As to that,” said Hoskyn, ‘‘I will take my chance beside any 
artist that ever walked on two legs. They can talk to her about 
things that I may not be exactly au fait at; but, for the matter of that, 
if J chose to talk shop, I could tell her a few things that she would be 
a long time finding out from them. No, Nanny: the question is, Is 
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she engaged ? If she is, then I’m off; and there’s an end of the busi- 
ness. If not, I guess I’ll try and see some more of her, in spite of all 
the painters and musicians in creation. So which is it?” 

“She is quite free,” said Mr. Phipson. ‘She was engaged to 
Herbert; but it was an old arrangement, made when they were 
children, I believe; and at all events it was given up some time ago. 
I think there will be a little money too, John. And I fancy from her 
manner that she was struck with you.” Mr. Phipson winked at his 
wife, and laughed. 

**T dont know about that,” said Hoskyn; ‘‘ but I am out-and-out 
struck with her. As to money, that neednt stand in the way, though 
I shant object to take whatever is going.” 

“You are so particularly well suited to a girl who cares for nothing 
but fine art crazes of which you dont even know the names,” said Mrs. 
Phipson sourly, ‘‘ that she will jump at your offer, no doubt. It is 
no wonder for her to be shortsighted, she reads so much. And she 
knows half the languages of Europe.” 

‘¢T should think so,” said Hoskyn. ‘‘ You can see intellect in her 
face. That’s the sort of woman I like. None of your empty headed 
wax dolls. I’m not surprised that you dont approve of her, Nanny. 
You are sharp enough; but you never knew anything, and never 
will.” 

‘*T dont pretend to be clever. And I dont disapprove of her; 
but I disapprove of you, at your age, thinking of a girl who is in 
every way unfit for you.” 

“We shall see all about that. I am quite content to take my 
chance, if she is. She cant live on high art; and I expect she is 
sensible enough in everyday matters. Besides, I shall not interfere 
with her. The more she paints and sings, the better pleased I shall 
be.” 

‘“* Hear, hear,” said Mr. Phipson. ‘ Let us see about a licence at 
once. ‘The season will be over in three weeks; and of course you 
would prefer to be married before then.” 

‘Chaff away,” said Hoskyn rising. ‘‘I must be off now. You 
may expect to see me pretty soon again; and if you dont hear people 
wondering next season how Johnny Hoskyn managed to get such a 
clever wife—why, I shall be worse disappointed than you. Good 
night.” 
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Onz is inclined to think that the best work at the Grosvenor lies more 
in the smaller and less pretentious essays than in the larger ones, and 
as usual, this excellence shews itself more in the landscape than in the 
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figure subjects, unless we except from this category some of the portraits, 
such as those by Holl and J. J. Shannon, which are remarkable for 
their fine and solid painting. There is in fact a vital quality about 
Mr. Shannon’s portraits which is as rare among English portraitists 
as it is welcome; an animation and veracity uf expression, which 
triumph over such obstacles as paint and canvas, and set before 
one’s eyes such vivid concepts as serve to make one regard them less 
in the light of portraits than as happily placed men and women whom 
one has chanced to meet in a casual fashion. These qualities are 
manifest in Mr. Shannon’s clever portrait of “‘Henry Vigne, Master of 
the Epping Forest Harriers” which stands at the end of the East 
Gallery. But although the portrait of the old man in his hunting 
dress is virile enough and has a decided measure of force, it is not 
equal—and here the subject affords the reason why—to his study of 
Mrs. Williamson at the ‘‘New Gallery”. Still, next to Frank Holl’s well 
known portraits, which are this year about as vigorous as heretofore, 
Mr. Shannon yields only to Mr. Gregory’s powerful brush in the 
artistic value of his portrait work, but here it ends for his other work. 
‘“‘Myrrah”’ is simply a “‘ potboiler”—as the technical phrase goes— 
though it is indubitably clever in a manipulative sense; the tiger skin 
and the girl’s flesh being ably rendered. But what is apparent at a 
glance, is, that the study is only that of an artist’s model, posed under 
a broad light with appropriate studio accessories, consequently a cer- 
tain artificiality and vulgarity stamp it directly as a facile but 
unimaginative effort. The merit of his brother—Mr. Charles Shan- 
non’s—work, which is always original, is gradually emerging from 
its technical ‘“‘Slough of despond” into a more intelligible con- 
dition. In his glacial venture ‘“‘ Will He Come in?” a great deal of 
humor is expressed by the attitude of these primeval earth dwellers 
who are shivering and floundering in a lake round which rise blocks 
of ice and snow, the while a great mammoth hungrily regards them 
from the shore. Looking at this small picture, one is curious to know 
the dénowement of the little drama. Did the monster go in or not? 
If so, what was the immediate result of the step. 


What one perceives in Ernest Parton’s brilliant landscape, is 
always the same thing; not that it need be despised on that account, 
only it becomes less necessary to specialise it. The same concomitants 
are brought together in a scarcely varying scheme of color ; silver 
birches shake their quivering foliage against the milk-white clouds of 
a luminous summer’s day, throwing shadows along the grass and upon 
the glittering water; and these two, both of the same subject, form 
no exception to the general rule. Obviously Yeend King’s brilliant 
little themes fall under the like dictum. Of the two—‘‘ Where the 
morning dew lies longest’’ and ‘‘ Sentiment and Interest ””—the last 
perhaps is the most successful in a popular way because it tells a 
story, but the painting of the pool in the shadow and the vivid color 
of the chestnut leaves make the picture artistically valuable without 
the need of this particular opposition of sentiment. 

Keeley Halswell’s pictures, of which the best is his ‘‘ October 
Woodlands”, are but a repetition of past themes, and in the 
changing tints of amber and orange, the omnipotence of mere 
pigment is too strongly insisted on; but, as of yore, his strength 
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lies in the perspective suggestion of his «rial masses; the clouds 
which are gathering over the sky and shadowing the darker 
distance into a deeper tint of blue being reflected in the silvery 
water which runs through the wood. Perhaps though, the repeti- 
tion is more evident in his second work ‘‘The Rainbow”, in which 
the iridescent arc, playing across the verdurous mountain slopes and 
wide loch, recalls his finer experiment of the year before. Then 
although there are other landscapes, such as the clever and empty-look- 
ing ‘‘ Hambledon Lock” by Frank Dicey; Mrs. Edmund Gosse’s spotty 
and commonplace ‘‘ Primrose Hill”, and Herbert Snell’s smeary ‘‘Sum- 
mer”; there are a few besides waich are both excellent in tone and 
painting, and one has only to mention such works as “‘ The Boats are 
coming in” by Wm. Norton: Mr. Rickatson’s snowy ‘ Hard 
Weather ’’, and the fresh charm of John Macintosh’s ‘“‘ Osier Beds at 
Brimpton, Berks’ to at once prove this. 


Enough has been said about the superb technique and good style 
of E. J. Gregory’s portrait of Miss Mabel Galloway; of its rich color 
and strength of drawing, anti-impressionist enough to satisfy even 
those who fear the innovations which the new cult is likely to graft 
on to the stodginess of British art. Much speculation too is rife as to 
the feasible truth of Miss Mabel Galloway’s foreshortened knee which 
has puzzled the general as much as the artistic public, without our 
entering at any length into that vexed question. What 7s true, is, that 
Mr. Gregory’s picture may at any rate be accepted as a conscientious 
and vigorous piece of color, and whether or not one goes beyond this 
limit of ‘‘faint praise”, one must at any rate admit its solidity and 
masterly craftmanship. 


For those on the other hand who are interested in the freaks of 
Impressionism Mr. Roussel’s portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Walter Sickert” may 
be more interesting. It 7s to be appreciated as a protest against the 
airless, stolid representation of human beings with which most exhi- 
bitions abound—an example of this kind is not far off in the inane 
looking portrait by Stuart Wortley of ‘‘ Mrs. Braithwaite Wilson ’”’— 
but if Mr. Roussel has evaded this snare he has fallen a good way 
into an equally dangerous pitfall, for he has planted his sitter in the 
middle of his canvas and in the stiffest of poses, which an angular 
organism dressed in the lustrous texture of shiny satin ought not to 
assume. But if Mr. Roussel protests against the crude pigment which 
Millais of late has made to serve as expressive of the flesh tints of 
robust health, is there any reason why he should decline to the doleful 
ambiguity of painting Mrs. Sickert’s face of a tint somewhere between 
black, drab, and lavender, in which it is not easy to determine which 
of the three gets the best of it? But if one shrinks at such trifles as 
these, at the juxtaposition of the tin-like satin to the flesh, what can 
one say about Mr. Steer’s departures? The sensitiveness to aerial 
quality and relative tone is a thing which has introduced vitality and 
originality into the work of the modern school, but Mr. Steer—while 
expressing the reticent brilliance of an evening sky where the sun has 
dropt out of sight; while he has in quite a unique way told the value 
of the calm and brilliant water, the distant boats grey with the 
faintest tint of vapor in the air, and the two fashionable and un- 
romantic loungers on the wooden bridge; while he has effectively and 
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truly related all these tones and given a vivid impression of the 
twilight, the truth of which is more apparent at a little distance from 
the sketch than quite near—has made his theme grotesque and 
flimsy by the flatness of his figures, which are unpardonably vague 
and thin, and negligently outlined with many smears against the soft 
twilight clearness. 


Mr. John Reid, who aforetime in his realistic work of old fisher- 
men and peasants, may have slightly erred on the side of forcing up his 
color at the expense of truth, here, in his ‘‘Smugglers”, drops at ‘‘one 
fell swoop” into the trap of melodramatic sentiment; for he has adopted 
not only some of the traditions of the stage, but many also of those of 
the ‘‘Old Masters”’, in his arrangement of light, shade, and color—he has 
carried a dark mass of shadow right across the front in accordance with 
classical precedent, while the light is forced up and concentrated on the 
face and figure of awoman who bearsa babeon her breast, running thence 
into the gleaming fish laid out upon the slab of the village shop. On 
the left of the picture an old man in irons is attended by a bloodthirsty 
looking Customs’ officer who menaces him with a drawn cutlass, which 
in no wise disturbs the contiguous and pressing crowd. Then Mr. 
Reid’s appreciation of ‘‘ glaze” has induced him to paint a Cornish 
sky and street as if they were normally of the color of a warmer and 
sunnier land. To force his effect, he has slurred the faces of many in 
his group into a mono-chromatic paleness which falsely enunciates the 
treacly-richness of the remainder. But all this is merely so much artistic 
—or more truly inartistic—limelight. The one thing which is 
thoroughly admirable and true in this old master-ish travesty, is the 
painting of the shop window at the right hand side of the picture; 
for that is masterly in painting, and in its artistic rendering of 
all the jumble of a village general store, in which Dutch dolls, tobacco, 
oranges, pipes, string, and candy, and the hundred and one necessities 
of a rural kind, are in picturesque evidence. 


Now it only remains to note George Clausen’s ‘‘ Ploughboy ”’ which 
is at once the truest and most sympathetic picture in the gallery, 
although it is nothing more than a study of a country lad, unidealised, 
yet poetic in its refined realism. Mr. Clausen has happily caught the 
feeling of spring time, scarce past winter, when maybe the violets are 
just up-springing in the spinny; the dark earth, and tree stems in 
the distance, and the breaking light in the sky, are interpretive of 
early morning as well as of the tenderness of the young year, and 
this tenderness and freshness are borne out by the expression of the 
lad’s face, in the half pensive lines of his mouth and the modelling of 
his nostrils, which though not idealised, suggest a capacity for further 
development in a more intelligent direction. 

Mary REEp. 
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